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APRIL 1900. 


The beginning of a new series of Greek 
and Latin texts in English claims more than 
a passing mention ; and this fresh proof of the 
enterprise of the Oxford University Press 
suggests more than one reflection of 
interest. In the first place it gives 
welcome proof of the revival of English 
Classical scholarship: twenty years ago, 
we may safely say, such an undertaking 
would have been destined to collapse, 
whereas now there is fair prospect of its 
being brought to a creditable, if not to a 
distinguished conclusion. But we must not 
let our patriotic satisfaction carry us so far 
as to rejoice with some of our contemporaries 
that now at last have we a national series of 
classical texts. For new texts, single or serial, 
of ancient authors the sole raison d’étre is 
that they are superior to their predecessors. 

Externally, the coming series will maintain 
the reputation of its domicile; with paper, 
type and margin, little fault can be found ; 
the size and shape of its pages will commend 
themselves to many, and the place of its 
brief critical notes below the text is beyond 
doubt the most convenient one. Its 
intrinsic claims to consideration, to which 
we here advert without prejudice to the 
judgments which competent critics in this 
journal or elsewhere will pass upon its 
individual components, cannot be altogether 
dissociated from the mode of its origin. 
Oxford has long prescribed that the books in 
which its alumni are to be examined shall 
be studied in certain texts. These safety 
matches, if we may call them so, for kindling 
the illumination of learning it now decides 
shall be made at home. We see no reason 
why it should not: we do not share trade 
prejudice that University Presses should 
publish nothing but what is unremunerative : 
though we may add that even in this respect 
the University which is now labouring under 
the load of the New English Dictionary has 
done its full share. 

But we cannot but feel that the 
existence of this ‘tied’ connexion justifies 
the question why the delegates of the 
Clarendon Press did not make their 
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roll of editors more representative of 
the best English scholarship than it is. It 
contains, it is true, a good number of names 
that we associate at once with the authors 
assigned to them: but others are not there 
which we should have expected to find, and of 
these more than one is an Oxford name. In 
some cases the connexion between the editor 
and the text is not immediately obvious while 
others have to be taken entirely upon trust. 

As regards the last class we may observe 
that scholars, like everyone else, must learn 
their trade; but it should not be at the 
expense of what are to be authorised texts 
of corrupt and difficult authors. We wish 
the series every success; but we cannot 
repress the apprehension that what might 
have had even an international value, may 
prove to have only a domestic one. 


The learned editor and the devoted pub- 
lisher of the Leyden reproductions of classical 
manuscripts pursue steadily their course of 
well-doing towards ancient scholarship. 
Their fifth volume is the Codea Decurtatus 
of Plautus, edited by that distinguished 
specialist, Professor Zangemeister of Heidel- 
berg. ‘This as well as the other four in the 
series, Prof. H. Omont’s fragments of the 
Sarravianus-Colbertinus codex of the LXX., 
Prof. H. Hagen’s Codex Bernensis 363 (con- 
taining works of Horace, Ovid, Augustine, 
Bede, etc.), the Bodleian Plato, edited by Mr. 
Allen (in 2 vols.), we cordially recommend to 
the notice of librarians and scholars of means 
whether in England or America. The price 
varies from £8 to £11 5s. for the Plautus, 
which is far from excessive considering the 
ixterest and costliness of the reproduc- 
tions. ‘The announcements include the Me- 
dicean Tacitus, the Ambrosian Terence, and 
the Venetus A. of the Iliad. Subscription 
forms and specimen pages can be obtained 
from the publisher, Mr. A. W. Sijthoff, of 
Leyden. 

From Canada we learn that the private 
library of Otto Ribbeck is now catalogued 
and lodged on the shelves of the University 
Library of Montreal. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE EGYPTIAN YEAR.! 


In a number of ingenious papers which have 
appeared in Nature? it has been sought to 
demonstrate the connection of the Egyptian 
year with the heliacal rising of Sirius. 
Such a connection seems not improbable ; 
but when it is used as an argument for dis- 
crediting the precise statements of Censor- 
inus, it seems desirable to sift the matter 
once more. 

As is well known the Egyptian year con- 
tained 365 days, and so in every four years 
receded one day in comparison with a Julian 
year. Thus in 1461 Julian years the 
Egyptian year would have circulated en- 
tirely through the 4 seasons, and would 
return to its place. Censorinus tells us 
(De die natali, 18, § 10; 21, §§ 10, 11) 
that one of these cycles of 1461 years 
began in the year 139 a.p., and notes that 
the Egyptian New Year or 1 Thoth was in 
that year 20 July in the Julian year, and 
was the date on which the heliacal rising of 
Sirius took place. 

Prof. Lockyer has shown that the orienta- 
tion of Egyptian temples is intended to 
enable the priests to observe exactly the 
day of certain astronomical phenomena ; 
and he suggests that the heliacal rising of 
Sirius was one of the most important phe- 
nomena so observed, and that indeed it 
determined the year. He argues, however, 
that the Sothic cycle, or cycle of 1461 years, 
began in 3192 B.c., 1728 B.c., 270 B.c. ‘An 
inscription of Philae,’ he writes, ‘ described 
by Brugsch (p. 87), states that when it was 
written the Ist of Thoth=28th of Epiphi. 
That is, according to the view we are con- 
sidering, the heliacal rising of Sirius oc- 
curred on the 28th of Epiphi in the vague 
year. He fixes the date of the inscription 
between 127 and 117 B.c.’ Now, ‘as the 
Sirius-year is longer than the vague one, 
the first vague year will be completed 
before the first Sirius-year.’ Hence, unless 
Prof. Lockyer really means that the view he 
is considering is that the lst ef Thoth in the 
vague year occurred on the 28th of Epiphi in 
the Sirius year (not, as he says, the heliacal 
rising of Sirius occurred on the 28th of 


1 This article was submitted to the editor of 
Nature for publication, and was declined by him on 
the ground of ‘ want of space.’ 

? The whole of Prof. Lockyer's papers are worth 
consulting although they are not actually consecu- 
tive: vol. 43, p. 559; 44, pp. 8, 57, 107, 199; 45, 
pp. 296, 373, 487 ; 46, p. 104; 47, pp. 32, 228. 





Epiphi in the vague year), there must? 
want 148 years to the end of the Sothic 
cycle (not, as he says, 148 years have 
elapsed since the cycle ended). In this case 
1 Thoth in the vague year=1 Thoth in the 
Sirius year, between the years 22-32 ap, 
if Brugsch’s date for the inscription is 
correct. The inscription dated circ. 1580 B.c, 
is not affected by this change ; nor yet that 
of Pepi circ. 3044. If this is what Prof. 
Lockyer intends, it can only be said that 
such a solution cannot be put into any 
harmonious connection with any other 
known facts. 

Subsequently he proceeds to discuss 
Censorinus’ statement that a Sothic cycle 
was completed in 139 a.p. He there refers 
to the Alexandrian reform of the calendar 
‘in the year 23* a.p.’ when ‘the first of 
Thoth would take place on August 29, a 
very important date.’ But the Alexandrian 
reform took place in 26 B.C., and the first 
of Thoth was then Aug. 30; in 23 ap. 
lst Thoth must be Aug. 18th if Censorinus 
is to be believed, and Prof. Lockyer agrees 
that he ought. 

Weare thus led to suppose the solutions in 
Nature to be mare’s nests due to a confusion 
of 26 B.c. and a.D. and to an erroneous 
calculation. If so, the assumed discrepancies 
of the inscriptions with Censorinus’ accounts 
vanish. 

Can we then, assuming Censorinus to be 
right, explain the other datings? Let us 
begin with some general considerations, 
that must be accounted for in our calcu- 
lations. 

Oppolzer® showed that the heliacal rising 
of Sirius was in 1601 Bc. on July 18.6 
Julian =July 4 Gregorian, and in 1 B.C, on 
July 19. 7 Julian=July 17 Gregorian. In 
139 a.p. we know from Censorinus that it 
was on July 20 Julian=July 19 Gregorian, 


3 There is roughly a change of one day in four 
years. That Prof. Lockyer has overlooked his own 
intention will appear if we compare his statement in 
vol. 46, p. 105 ‘in relation to the established year 
the solstice would sweep forward among the days; 
in relation to the true year the 1st of Thoth would 
sweep backwards’ with the plan he has adopted for 
his chart of the movement of the heliacal rising 
through the vague year in reversed order. Under 
figure 4 we read ‘The distribution of the 1st of 
Thoth (representing the rising of Sirius) among the 
Egyptian years’: and presently by a most unfortunate 
confusion ‘the 1st of Thoth in the vague year.’ 

+ In vol. 47, p. 229 we have 23 B.c. given. 

5 Nature, vol. 46, p. 105. 
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and we may roughly! calculate that in 2901 
Bc. it rose on July 17.7 Julian=June 24 
Gregorian, and in 1401] B.c. on July 18,7 
Julian = July 6 Gregorian. 

Since the vague Egyptian year was shorter 
by *242392? of a day than the true solar 
year, in 1506 years the vague year would 
return to where it before was in the true 
year. Hence if 139 a.p. gives the beginning 
of a cycle which brought the vague year 
back to its old position in the true year, 
that cycle began previously in 1368 and 
2874 B.c. 

The period of time required for the Sirius- 
rising to return to the same date in the 
Egyptian vague year would be roughly 
(1506 — 13:1 x 4) years if Oppolzer is correct ® 
in giving the interval between the Sirius 
risings of 1601 and 1 B.c. correctly. Thus 
the Sirius period is 1506 — 52:4 years 
= 1453°6 years. 

Thus if 2874 B.c. begins the first Sothic 
period—that the first period began here- 
abouts has been conjectured with plausibility 
—the Sirius rising would be on the same 
day of the Egyptian vague year again in 
1420 B.c., and again in 34 a.p. It cannot 
be accident that this is the year in which as 
we read in Tacitus Annals vi. 28, the phoenix 
appeared in Egypt. According to some, we 
are told, the bird lived for 500 years; ac- 
cording to others for 1461 years, ze. for the 
Sothic period roughly calculated, since 1461 
= 365} x 4. The former birds flew into 
Heliopolis—the name is to be noticed—-in 
the reigns of Sesostris, Amasis, and Ptolemy, 


1 These figures and the others throughout the rest 
of the paper, though only approximations, are al- 
most certainly so accurate that no correction that may 
be necessary will invalidate the reasoning based upon 
them. In 139 a.p. the exact date would be 20°5 
Julian. 

2 T have left Prof. Lockyer’s figures (Nature, vol. 
46, p. 105), although 365°242193 is given by C. A. 
Young (General Astronomy, pp. 187, 528) as the 
length of the tropical year. This would make the 
length of the solstice cycle 1507 years, and a little 
over: so that two cycles would perhaps cover 3015 
years. The first period would begin in 2877 or 
2876 B.C. 

3 If we use Oppolzer’s figures as precise, and work 
rigorously so that Sirius in 1600 years rises later by 


7609 days than would be given by a 365 day year, 


we get 1455°9 years, virtually 1456 as the length of 
the Sirius cycle. In such long periods of time a 
small error in the calculation of Sirius’ rising and in 
the estimate of the length of the year becomes mo- 
mentous. It may be suggested that the date 2876 
B.0. should be used to correct the Sirius calculations 
with, and not vice versa. It should be noticed that 
in 2876 B.c. Sirius rose 17°9 Julian, and the solstice 
was July 17°3. Biot (Nature, vol. 46, p. 105) is 
obsolete. 
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3rd king of the Macedonian dynasty. Now 
it is of course possible that we have pre- 
served in our various authorities different 
beginnings of Sothic periods, in consequence 
of the date of the Sirius-rising* being 
different at different places: but it is at any 
rate worth noticing that this date 34 a.p. may 
harmonize with the Brugsch inscription, if 
its date should be really between 117-1135 a,c. 
Again, it is also worth noticing that the period 
of 500 years = 125 x 4 is the period in which 
the Sothic cycle would alter by 4 months 
and the 5 epagomen days; and there is some 
trace of the Egyptian year being grouped 
into periods of 4 months—the other 4 
month periods would revolve in 480 years. 
Three months would take 360 years, and it 
may be worth pointing out that Tacitus says 
that as the period from Ptolemy to Tiberius 
was less than 500 years, some supposed the 
phoenix of 34 a.p. to have been spurious ; 
while from Ptolemy (247-222) to Censorinus’ 
date for the beginning of the Sothic cycle is 
385-360 years—we are not told in which 
year of Ptolemy’s reign the phoenix ap- 
peared. 

It is reasonable, however, to connect with 
the appearance of the phoenix in Ptolemy’s 
reign a decree that is preserved to us, and 
which was published in 238 B.c.—the decree 
of Canopus or Tanis which puts the heliacal 
rising of Sirius on 1 Payni. In regard to 
this decree, we may grant the probability of 
Prof. Lockyer’s suggestion that the calendar 
was revised, when the vague year had de- 
serted the true year by 4 months, but again 
we must point out that instead of the cycle 
beginning as he supposes in 238 + 380=618 
B.c.—a date which then requires him to 
elaborate a conjectural explanation of its 
origin—the cycle began in roughly 238 — 380 
years = 143 a.p., or to be quite accurate since 
the Sirius-rising in 238 B.c. would be about 
July 19°6 Julian<July 15 Gregorian, and 
about 143 a.p. it is on July 20 Julian =July 
19 Gregorian, there is not an interval of 
95x 4=380 years required to bring the 
Sirius rising from 1 Payni to 1 Thoth, but 
only the number of years that will by the 
difference between them and the Julian year 
yield 946 days. This number is 376 years, 
and this gives us again Censorinus’ date for 
the beginning of the cycle 139 a.p. 

Lastly there are some inscriptions at 


4 Nature, vol. 47, p. 33. 

5 Or reckoning accurately 113-109 B.c. 

6 5 Epacts +30 Mesori+ 30 Epiphi+30 Payni=95. 
And this must have 1 subtracted for the difference 
between July 19 and 20 Julian. 


L 2 
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Edfu,! said to have been cut between 117 
and 81 B.c.; in them we find the rising of 
Sirius referred to under 1 Mesori. To cal- 
culate roughly this would give the date of 
these inscriptions as (30 +5) x 4=140 years 
before either 139 a.p., which is out of the 
question, or before 34.4.pD. This would give 
the date as 107 B.c. In any case we can see 
that it is a mistake to turn the cycle the 
other way, and make it begin 140 years 
before 117 B.c. 

In conclusion it may be well to repeat 
what Prof. Lockyer has well pointed out, 
that feasts would be fixed for some consider- 
able time to a particular day in the vague 
year: only at intervals, as the vague year 
took these dates out of their connexion with 
the natural phenomena which the feasts 
celebrated, would the authorities rectify the 
calendar. Thus there might be at the out- 
side 12 rectifications in each Sothic cycle 
when the calendar had shifted by a whole 
month: at intervals, then, of 120 years or 
so.2_ This may perhaps explain the difficulty 
of the same*® date being found constant for 


} Nature, vol. 47, p. 230. It is noteworthy that 
Edfu and Philae, where the dates appear that yield 
34 A.D. for the beginning of the cycle, are not remote 
from one another, and are roughly 300 miles south of 
Memphis. Cf. supra, p. 147 6 

* Perhaps more probably every 480 years or so. 
See Nature, vol. 47, p. 228. 

3 Nature, vol. 47, p. 32. 


certain feasts in the reigns of Ramses II. 
and I1I.—covering a period of 120 years, 
T. Nickuin, 
Llandovery. 


While this has been passing through the 
press, I have received from the kindness of 
Mr. T. G. Pinches, of the British Museum, 
a note of a paper which he heard read at 
Rome in October last by Prof. Erman about 
an Egyptian inscription, a short précis of 
the contents of which appears in bulletin 
no. 7 of the Orientalist Congress held in 
that city, p. 20. 

The document was found at Kahun, and 
is now in the Berlin Museum. It consists 
of two fragments, and the text shows, that 
in the 7th year of Usertesen IIT. the 
Sothis-star rose on the 16th day of the 8th 
month. From this the author concluded 
that the 7th year of the king mentioned 
fell between 1876 and 1872 B.c. This is a 
rough calculation, allowing 4 years for the 
change of one day, and would put the be- 
ginning of the Sothic period about 1314 B.c. 
If my arguments are sound, the inscription 
should be about either 1420 + 558 = 1978 B.c. 
or 1368 + 577 =1945 B.c. It confirms a 
conjecture I had made that the Egyptian 
calendar was readjusted ten times in each 
Sothic cycle—the presence of three diverse 
inscriptions with the equivalent 28 Epiphi 
can hardly be fortuitous. 


NOTES ON THE SEVENTH BOOK OF THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY 
(ED. STADTMULLER). 


11, 3 GAN’ érépwv woddAGv Suvatwrepos (scil. 6 
yAvxis ’Hpivyns moves). 
dvvatwrepos is undoubtedly corrupt. I 
would read muwvrérepos (cp. 22,7). But if 
dv in A is corrected from Av, as Stadtmiiller 
thinks _ possible, yAvukepwrepos might be 
thought of. 


17, 1 AioAkoy Tapa tupBov iwv, EE€ve, py pe 
Gavotcav T 
tav MurvAnvaiay évver’ dowdordXov. 

p tmodicay seu pe xadeiv yav coni. Stadt- 
wiiller, Read pi ’vdobev otcav (which is 
diplomatically more probable than py p’ 
€veotoay or py p’ er’ evodoav or py pb &6 
irotcay, which one might also conjecture). 


21,8 GAN’ 6 mepiaads 
aiov aGavarors dépxerar év cediow. 
dépxeraty for which various conjectures 


have been made, is sound: ‘shines.’ It 
illustrates, and is illustrated by, Pindar’s 
dédopxev haos, Nem. iii. 84. 


25, 7 podrmys 8 ob Anjyer pedAcrepwéos GAN’ & 
éxeivov 
BapBrrov 0882 Oavav eivacer civ AGy. 
ére retvwy Stadtm., alii alia. Read é&’ 
éxeivots SC. TOs VEKpois. 


26, 6 as 6 hiraxpyrov civtpodos dppovins. 
Write “Apyovins, 
27,8 78d pébv Brvfwv, dudiBpoxos «iparta 
Baxxw, 
dxpytov OAtBwv véxtap xd toroAur. 
These verses describe Anacreon taking 
part in a kémos (ep. v. 2 pajr’ éparav Képov 
avdixa pyre Avpys, Which means, not without 
flute nor lyre), and as the kémos was sung to 
flutes we can easily restore 
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axpytov OAiBwv véxtap ard cropidwv. 
oropis, the mouthpiece of the flute. 
34, 3 ob pedos cicaiwy pbéyEad Kev ds amo 
Movo-av 
év Kaduov Oaddpors opnvos amremAd- 
caro. 

és more Heck. ds pa. ro Stadtmiiller. pa is 
useless, and wore isnotwanted. Read 6éyéa.0 
kev ‘avtd TO Movodav—opjvos .damrer\acarto.’ 
One 76d fell out, airé became dod, and the 
insertion of és was a natural consequence. 
98,2 & &éve, rovde tadov tov *Avaxpeiovros 

apeiBwv 
omeioov pow Tapudiv’ 
TOTNS. 

Stadtm. suggests that zapuiv with dpe(Bov 
is redundant and offers some conjectures. 
But wapeue means not only to pass by, but 
to come forward or approach. ‘The passing 
stranger is asked to approach the tomb: 
oreioov Tapiov = raph Kat o7eicov. 


> . ‘ > 
ell yap olvo- 


48, 4 kai T révos civodios rHde tapepxopevors. 

(On Euripides). I would read zo6os. 
49,4 tpis yap éractpdwas, Eipuridy, ex Avos 

aidnp 
nyvire TOV O6varav onpatos T ioropiav 
awpatos Barnes, alii ; cwpatt cvetpodiav 
Stadtm. Read 
TwMATOS aphLoviav 

Cp. 383 6 vevpwy Kai KwrAwv app; 489 2; 

472, 8 d0rav app. 
51, 6 cov 8 od rodrov éym riWenar Tadov adda 
Ta Baxyou 
Bypara Kai oxnvas éuBare tT éepedo- 
pévas 

Stadtm. gives €umed’ ép. Many other con- 
jectures have been made. Read simply €uPod’ 
épedopevas. e€uBorta=emoti’Aw, see Eurip. 
Bacch. 591. The words mean ‘ with firmly 
supported beams.’ 

79, 3a. “QvOpwr’, “HpaxAetos ey copa podvos 
aveupwv 
ghapi: ta 5 és matpav Kpéocova Kal 
codins. 
AaE yap Kai toxewv T doin, éve, 
dvedpovas avdpas 
trAakrevv. B. Aapmpa Opelapevorcr 
xapts. 

In attempting to restore the third line of 
this notoriously difficult epigram, we have to 
choose between two possible views of the 
meaning. Either there is a reference to 
unfilial conduct on the part of Heraclitus 
towards his parents, conduct prompted by 
patriotic motives; or there is no such 
reference and roxéwy conceals some other 
word. In the latter case, it seems 
hecessary to suppose that the dvadpoves 
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dvdpes were the whole body of citizens 
against whom Heraclitus was in a minority 
of one; otherwise there seems to be no point 
in Opepapevou: xapis. We should then have 
to read dorovs for doiw, and replace toxéwv 
by the participle which Ac€ demands—xat 
matéwv Or kammaréwv. Perhaps it is safer to 
believe that the Palatine text is correct so 
far as it preserves a reference to the parents 
of the philosopher. In that case, assuming 
Aaé to be sound, we have in a similar 
manner to supply a participle and are 
therefore almost driven to read 
AaE yap kal roxéas taréwv, éve, Sv’adpovas 

dvdpas 

vAdKTevv. 

The epigram goes on : 

a. ovk am’ eued; B. a Tpnxvs. a. érel Taxa 
Res ; 

Kat Ov TL TEVOY) 
Tpnxitepov matpas. Bf. 

"Edécov’ 
matpas probably belongs to B. Read 


xaipe od 8 CE 


tpnxvtepov. B. tatpas xaipe piAag ‘Edéoov. 
97,3 Od povov és Ilépoas avéBn Zevodov db. 


Kdpov 
GAN’ avodov Lyradv és Awds Aris ayou 
maweins yap és “EAAnviKa mpaypara 
detEas 
as KaAdov 7 Godin pvyjcato Swxpareos. 
In this epigram of Diogenes, one expects 
to find in the corrupt words zaide‘ns yap éjs 
a reference to the Cyropaedeia, so that the 
four chief works of Xenophon may be 
mentioned. Reiske’s 7. zap’ éjs in this 
sense will not do. I would point out that 
the reading of the MSS. TIAIAEIHE 
-FAPEHS suggests another view: namely 
that the reference is not to the Cyropaedeia, 
but to the work on the Constitution of the 
Lacedaemonians. ratde‘n or radeinv Srdprys 
would be diplomatically a simple correction. 
If we read zaide‘y, which seems better, we 
take it with fyrav; while zaideiyv would 
depend, along with zpdyyara (asyndeton), 
on detfas. The objection to this view is* 
that Diogenes would not have omitted the 
Cyropaedeia ; but in so condensed an 
epigram he might have thought that the 
first line would cover the two works relating 
to Persia. 
114. 4 ddAAG SteWedoOys, cecodpiopever 5x yap 6 
pev Onp 
he Spdxwv, ob d€ Onp, ob woos wv 
édAws. 
é* ddwo C éAdAwo A™ éddws D. A contrast 
is required to the keen-sighted beast —épaxwr. 
Read, 


av dé Onp, od coos av, dads. 
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123, 4 ovx épéw 8 dru cavriv Exiv Bares és 
poov Airvns 
GAA Aabeivy drwy 
éedov. 
Stadtmiiller’s dAX’ aOpeiy is attractive ; but 
Aabety may possibly be right: wishing it 
not to be known that you courted death, you 
fell in as if oix ééAwv. I suggest, however, 
that Diogenes wrote Gaveiv, ‘though (as a 
philosopher) willing todie.’ The corruption 
would have easily arisen from a dittogram 
of Aa—dAAa AaHaveiv. 


132, 2 Kai cé, Ipwraydpy, codins Suev BédAos 
6€0 


éumeres ovK 


GAN’ ov titpdoKov <tt mwvoxew> Se 
yAvnd xp7pa. 

So Stadtmiiller. The supplement is quite 
uncertain ; but for ypjua P gives xpjua, and 
we should read, I think, xvjopya (or xviopa), 
which is appropriate to BéAos. 

200, 3 xelpa yap eis dpatay maidds mécov 
(rérré loquitur). 

eis veapay coni. Stadtm., alii alia. 

eis Aauav. 


Perhaps 


220. 4 Sdxpu 8° émurreioas ‘Xaipois, yivar: éx 
yap axouns 
oixteipw ore’ 
297 
idounv. 
oé y &p Wakefield, o’ épayynv Heck, ce 
tadwv coni. Stadtm. Read 
> , > »” a , > > , 
oixteipwv o EDO nV Hv madpos ork idopunv. 
The next verse begins : 
& rocov HHéwv voov nKaxes 
I propose : 
> , > , , » 
& rocov 7Oéous véov nKaxes* 


» ta , > 
éepynv nv Tapos ovK 


233, 4 votoov or’ cis imarnv dXicbave Téppa 
7’ advuKtov 
elev dpuoreinv éudaves t eis idinv. 

(On the general Aelius). It is clear that 
téppa depends on eldev, and that there was a 
verb in the latter half of the pentameter. 
Stadtmiiller’s conjecture juddvic’ (perhaps 
éudavic’) seems to be right ; but idcpy is, I 
think, also corrupt, while eis may easily be 
a repetition of the last syllable of jydano’. 
I would read 

eldev, dpurreinv hudano’ dudadinv. 
256, 1 otd€ zor’ Aiyaiowo BapvBpomov oldua 
Aurovres 
"ExBatdvev rediw xeiued’ evi perare. 

vdaros Aiy. Stadtm. Perhaps oivoros. 

286, 4 7a 8 GABia Keiva pedabpa 
pporvda. */. maons Amis dAwA€ Tupov. 

(On Nicanor, a rich Tyrian who perished 
in a shipwreck.) The conjecture which 
Stadtmiiller prints in his text 
ppord’, épddov 5é rarpys Aris dAwAe T¥pov, 
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hardly gives an adequate meaning, and it 
violates the principle that when there is a 
lacuna it is dangerous to alter the adjacent 
text. Perhaps simply: qpovd’, dua kal 
Taons. 
291, 3 % yap dpwopeévov 
Badrdaoons 
bBpw srép xoidov Sovparos eséreces. 
deivaca is undoubtedly corrupt. Reiske’s 
Aevooovoa may be right, but I suggest 
GapBedoa, which is distinctly superior in 
meaning. The corruption can be easily 
explained by parablepsia: 9a<pPetoa 6 a> 
Adoons. Seioaca was then inserted, an 
unfortunate supplement. (This explanation 
would also apply to Stadtm.’s conjecture 
Oapootca, but OapBetoa or OapPorca is 
better). 


302, 2 rav abrod tis Exagros dmod\upévwv 
aviarat, 
Nixddicov S& Pidor xai modus Abe 
mol T. 
roOet Brunck, Mody (urbs Istriae) Salmasius, 
modv Boissonade &c. I may hazard yet 
another guess: IlaAcis. But the absence of 
any indication, in this ‘Simonidean ’ distich 
that Nikodikos was slain in war, forbids us 
to suppose that he could have been one of 
the two hundred IlaAées of Cephallenia (Hdt. 
ix. 28) who fought in the Greek army at 
Plataea. 


, , 
movTov, deicaca 


325, 1 dao’ exw, do0' Epayov te Kai Eumovt 
Kal per’ Epwrwv 
téprv’ édanv 
With the version éuzwv we might read 
boca 7’ épwrwv (or épwvTwr). 
377, 6 dor’ ayopedoat 
andov 'Odvoceinv kai Barov ‘TAvdda 
Stadtm. conjectures BoABirov for «ai Barov. 
We might propose, in a similar sense, xai 
oxvBar’. But Barov is sound. Parthenius 
compared the Iliad to a wild bramblebush, 
meaning to imply that it wanted the 
artistic elaboration of Alexandrine com- 
positions. 


382, 5 7 ripBeve xevortoa xal’ Haros. 
xavovoa Heck, xvOodca or évéxovoa Stadin. 
Perhaps yp’ éAotea or éXcova. 


386, 2 dvcpopos ) pacrarv...érnéa yada. 
orafov Stadtm. alii alia. Perhaps vacrov. 
ib. 4 ’Aidew odds dABos Eurs ddivos dpiOpos, 
9 Téxov. @ peyaAns Aciivava rupxaiys. 

The least violent changes which have been 
proposed are those of Reiske and Heck, who 
would read respectively &8., dpiOpovs 7} 7. 
and 68., dpOpov  7r. But dpiOyds should 
not be altered. Read 
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<TE>Tékov, peyddys K.T.A. 
My children and I who bore them enrich 
Hades. 


393, 2 My pe Kore Kpvyyre, ti yap ; made pnd 
él TAUTNS 
novos vik dvotiy yaiav éuoi Tiere. 
ov yvwtnv Salmas., dyxwriv Huschke. I 
have uo doubt that the true reading is ovx 
dvuriv. Although the usual form of this 
verbal is dvvords, dvutos is justified by the 
Homeric dvyvutos and by the form dvutucos. 
dvyvurov is precisely the sense required. 
ib. 6 mdpxepat orabepy piyvepev ds atados 
dpxotpa Jacobs. Perhaps aipedpar. 


408, 3 dpte yap ‘Immwvaxtos bt Kai ToKéwv 
kataBavéas 
pre Kkexoipntat Ovpds év Horvyxin. 
I suggest 6 kivrata Kdpta Bavéas. 


409, 8 Kai Zevs tou kpéoowv EvoaiyGovos: GAN’ 
"EvootyOwv 
TOU pev Eu peiwy TaOavatwv 8 vraros. 

GAX’ érépwv or docordtw 6’ Stadtm., But 
nothing is to he done with d@avarwy which 
is clearly an unfortunate supplement to fill 
up a gap. The correction is_ perfectly 
simple : 

Tov pev Ep pecwv<peorépwv>d Uraros. 
411, 6 ® ropa TavTws 

deftov, dpxaiwy Roba tis Hyhewv. 

(ravrws seems the simplest correction of 
mavrwv.) Violent emendations have been 
proposed. Perhaps read dpyaios ‘in the 
eyes of the ancients.’ 

444, 1 Xeiuaros oivwhévra tov ‘Avtaydpew 
peyav olKov. 

Stadtm. proposes 6yAnOévra, and other 
suggestions have been made since Scaliger’s 
oiwfevra. But the text is sound. olkov 
means the household as well as_ the 
house, as is shown by the verb which 
governs it, €Aabev. dua tiv pebnv, in the 
lemma, implies the reading oiv., but this is 
not of much consequence. 


447, 2 Svvropos jv 6 Eeivos 6 Kai orixos: ov 
paxpa A€Ew> 
@jpis “Apioraiov Kpys ter puoi 
doduyGs. 

Stadtmiiller’s éxdver ddAcyov is unaccept- 
able, O. Schneider (Callimachea 415) adopts 
in’ éuoi from Planudes, reading 

‘Ojpis "Apirraiov Kpijs im’ euot.’ SodAxxos. 

That is doAryos 6 orixos, and IJ feel sure 
that this explanation of doAcyés is right. On 
the other hand iz’ éuod is superfluous and 
therefore condemned by the point of the 
epigram. The question is, what information 
was needful or desirable in addition to the 
name, father’s name, and country of the 
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dead? Surely, whether he died young or 
old ; some indication of his age. ovvropos 
suggests that the epigram is on a child ; and 
I therefore propose to read 

‘@jjpis ‘Apwrtaiov Kpijs dexérys’. Soduxos. 

dexérys might have disappeared after Kpys, 
and én’ éuoi or im’ uot was a convenient 
commonplace to fill its place. 
465, 3 ypdupa Siaxpivavtes, Sdourope, wérpov 

idwyev 
Aevpa TepicreAAa dotéa hari tivos 

The meaning clearly is that the leaves 
(pvArAwv puadreis orépavor |. 2) are to be 
drawn aside in order to read the inscription. 
Read vAAa dtaxpivavres. Since ¢ and p are 
written in papyri with the perpendicular 
strokes reaching far below the line, ¢ under 
certain conditions might be mistaken for 
yp, and @vAAa read as ypupa. ypaypa would 
easily follow. 
467, 3 "Onrer’ ends ddtvos 6 was movos eis ovov 

Trip. 

eis o7rodov eis Canter, és xevov, és Stadtm. 
alii alia. Perhaps és zvoov, és wip. (See 
Hesych. rvoos). Cp. 468, 8 «is dvéyous. 


484, 3 % wév dpiorn ovoa Kal evrexvos. 
dpurroroxeia might be conjectured. 


537, 1, 2 npiov oix éxt warpi woAvkAa’tov & 
él 7aLoos 
”~ »” 4A , > > r 
Avouts axel KEVENV THvd aveKwoe 
KOVL. 

Stadtimiiller observes : ‘ offendit éri praep. 
bis ratione differenti adhibita.’ We should 
boldly read zoAvkXairw 8 emi madi. The 
genitive was probably due to an erroneous 
connexion of ézi with dye. 


614, 8 THs O€ TUVEVYWS 
extave T ryvas THE Binoopevos. 

Stadtm. supplies 5, but rp5e can hardly 
be sound. kai 7. oretAe Reiske, cai r. efdre 
Brunck. I propose: xai ryvas oredde. mevde 
is not far from retde. 
ab. 12 ay 8 eri watpav 

yKetov ; €v 6 adbtart KeicOov aropOipéva. 

avira vulg. Read atrod —in your country 

and in this spot. 


622, 34 efrerd of oxvAdKwv Tis 6 Kai Booiv, os 
paye Nerrnv 
axoivov daveAxonevp xparvomevnv 
peAure. 

Various suggestions have been made for 
dvedxouéevw ; but it is perfectly intelligible, if 
we suppose that Borchos, suspended on the 
face of a cliff at the end of a rope, passed 
honeycombs to a comrade who drew them up 
by means of another cord, and that in this 
process the honeycombs (péAr dvedxdpevov) 


faeces Ba: mice 
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rubbed against the cyoivos which supported 
Borchos. 


640, 3 via yap amdoin remednpévov epbace 
vavTats 
Anurréwy taxwy Sikpotos éoovpevy. 
Perhaps the simple correction é6acev 
avrov is as likely as éfOace xovrois (Stadtm.) 
or any of the emendations that have been 
proposed. 


643, 4 npmacas, & addr’ ’Aidn, ti mpdwpov 
edicts 
cal - , A 4) > U 
potpav Ty TavTws coi TOOT eooopery ; 
=e , é : 
oeio wor’ Plan. (which does not explain 
the origin of 706’). Perhaps cot of’ imec- 
copevy. 
646, 3 & warep, ob To ér’ eipi, weAas 8 epov 
Oppo Kadvrret 
» > / Ld , 
non aropbipevas kvdveos Oavaros. 
peAav § Brunck, rdAaw’ Bergk, védos & 
Stadtm. I propose zéAas &. 


652, 7 Tiwapys S& Kevov réxvov KexAavpevov 
aOpav 

tipBov Saxpve ratda TeAevtayopnv. 

kexAavpevos Herm., xexAvopevov Jacobs, &c. 

Read xexAnpéevov—‘ the empty tomb, called 

his son’s. «xexdX. is appropriate to a 

cenotaph, which might be described as a 
sepulchre only in name. 


656. Kai wav Kexputrac tm’ d€eins madrovpov 
K.T.A, 
Perhaps xai xara wav KéxpuTrat. 


665, 3 ddece kai Ipdpayov rvoww pia, Kdpa dé 
vavTas 
GOpoov és Koihnv eorudédcéev GAa. 
8 & drys Unger, & & otrws Stadtm. 
Perhaps xipa 8’ év airas (sc. zvorjs, caused 
by the wind). 


710, 2 TévOue Kpwoce, 
dots éxes Aida trav dALyav o7o- 
dav. 

It may be suspected that ris is a metrical 
supplement, inserted to replace a word that 
fell out before ds. Perhaps 
<xtpp > or <oxdd\’> os exes ’Aida rav 

ddiyav o7roduav. 


713, 4 rovydprot pynpns otk HuBporev ovde pe- 
Aaivyns 
vuKTos bmd oKLepH KwAVETaL TTEpvVYL. 
Read eiAverar (with v, as sometimes in late 
poets). 


719, 1 TeAAjvos d8¢ r¥pBos exw 8’ id TBdAEw 
mpeo Buv. 

Bodrew points not to Bédrax (Reiske), but 
to Badeor, and perhaps it would not be too 
rash to assume for Bé&dos this heteroclite 
form, 
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726, 6 wat re mapurridivos Swevpevn apis én’ 
yous 

xeivov ’AOnvains oiv Xdpiow doXArxov. 

(With 7 sc. jerev from preceding distich.) 

xowov Emperius; Stadtmiiller conjectures 

kAewov or reivev. Read detvov (Stvov)—doArxov. 


ib. 7 xepi orpoyyvAAovo’ tT} pepderoa Kpoxny. 

One might conjecture jpepdvuxte ( = vux6y- 
pepov), but there is no visible reasun for such 
a corruption. Perhaps jepdeooa conceals 
some coinage like yyepcbyoca. 


ib. 10 # Kada Kat Karas TAarbis ibyvapery. 
nAaxarnv xad@s Heck. Read rather 7Ad- 

Kal’ 4 Kadds. 

729, 1 EiyOns Tpirwvis éx’ ovx ayabais éXo- 


I am surprised to find that Stadtmiiller 
accepts F. G. Schmidt’s poor conjecture 
eveidjs. Tritonis was doubtless a courtesan, 
and eij$ys has the same force as bona. In 
1. 4 ra woAAd means her large business. 

733, 6 éréwv 8 ov dOovos TF icocty. 

Stadtmiiller prints in his text Meineke’s 
éx6’ Soins, though not satisfied with it. I 
would read : 7 ’o@ dain, which, allowing for 
etacism, involves only the insertion of 6. 


ib, 8 at 5€ wadaat 
mpad’ jets "Aidnv mpniv T avidueBa. 

Stadtmiiller is nearly right, I think, in 
supposing that dvayeba represents avéueba 
which excellently expresses the peaceful 
dissolution of old age. His conjecture, 
however, is weakened if we have to resort 
to the further change at the beginning of 
the verse of zp@ra: ap’, or something of the 
kind, which he proposes for zpa6’ jets. On 
the other hand, instead of dvéweba we should 
read, I think, dveiuef’ dua. The perfect here 
is better than the imperfect: and if we 


dua 
suppose that dua was written above (dveipeba), 
the corruption can be explained. I would 
read, without any other change, 
aidnv rpniv aveipel’ aya, 
taking didyv as an inner accusative with 
dvieuea. aidns was the dveos. 


725, 2 és arpvyerov vixta xatepxopévy. 
Perhaps adpvuxrov, death’s torchless night. 


748, 7 Samos det paxapioros, os dorecw ‘Hpax- 
Aeins 

ovpaviwv vehéwv tedfev ex’ eipvdduv. 
Stadtmiiller reads dcav xricw, and makes 
various suggestions on the second line. I 
suggest that in these verses lofty Heraclea 
is fancifully conceived as a staircase for its 
eponymous hero to his heavenly abode, and 
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that the lemmatist was right in reading 
‘HpaxAjos. I would restore 
a »” e ~ 
ds apBaow “HpaxAjos 
ovpaviav vepewv Tedfev ex’ edipvdAwv 
Since these notes were written, I read 
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Professor Ellis’s review of Stadtmiiller’s 
edition in C.R. Dec. 1899. 1 observe that 
he has made a somewhat similar suggestion 
on 733, 6. 

J. B, Bury. 





ON TWO EPIGRAMS OF THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


Pror. Bury’s paper of suggestions on 
the second volume of Stadtmiiller’s Antho- 
logia Graeca has recalled to my mind two 
epigrams in the first one upon which I 
believe that I have new proposals to offer. 

The first is the anonymous epigram in 
the anthology of Constantinus Cephalas 
(Stadtm. 100), which I give in the form in 
which it appears in Mr. W. R. Paton’s 
Anthologiae Graecae Erotica. 


A, xaipe xopy, B. wai 3) ov. A. tis 7 
mpo.ovoa. ; B. ri mpos o€; 

A. ob dddyus Cyto. =B. Seordris jperépy. 

A. éAritew ééeort. B. Oédeus S€ ti; A. vixra. 
B. hépes te; 

A. xproiov. B. cbOvpet 


B. rocov ov dSivacat. 


A, tratt. 


rooov is Paton’s emendation for rdcov, 
which Stadtmiiller retains (dividing the 
dialogue A. kai rocov. B. ov dvvaca) ; and 
it appears to bea right one. But then of 
course xai is corrupt. I propose rj. The 
gallant holds out the gold piece. If 77 became 
re, a further corruption to xai was almost 
inevitable. 

The second is Leonidas of Tarentum’s 
address eis "Epwra togdrnv (no. 187): 
ok ddixew tov "Epwra, yAvkis' papripopat 

avriv 


Kimpw: BéBAnpat & éx Sodiov Képaos 


kal mas Teppodparr Oeppov S emi Oepya iadrre 
atpaxtov, Awpa 5° 0vd’ cov ioBoAady 

x® Ovyntos Tov aAtTpov éowKer Ovyros 6 Saipwv 
ticopau éykAnpwv 8 éocou adeopevos ; 

Mr. Paton rightly says that line 1 is 
unintelligible. But read Avxos, paptipopat 
avriv. Love’s own mother will say how 
fierce a beast he is. So Meleager speaks of 
him as a lynx, Avyxa rap’ airoAéors. 

Of line 5 some twelve or thirteen con- 
jectures are quoted by Stadtmiiller, none of 
them affording the least satisfaction, except 
Piccolo’s éyw Kai daipov’ 6 Ovyrds, the first 
half of which occurred to me independently. 
As I do not know how this scholar under- 
stood the passage, I would say that to me 
it contains a very patent allusion to the 
phrase efpe Oeds tov ddutpov, Leonidas sug- 
gesting that in this case the tables shall be 
turned and the mortal will punish the god. 
I would propose y@ @vyrds tov dAurpov exw 
kal Ovynta ao, 6 daipwr, ticopa. Ovyta = 
mortalia, i.e. ‘a punishment such as mortals 
feel,’ a punishment in kind, a use amply 
illustrated in the lexicons. 6 daiuwv is 
exactly the English ‘you god.’ For this 
idiomatic employment of the nominative see 
e.g. Ar. Ach. 242 poi’ és ro rpdabev ddrLyov 
% Kavnpopos, and the grammars as Kiihner- 
Gerth, ii, 1, p. 47. 

J. P. Posteare. 





UPON VIRGIL, AENEID VI., Vss. 893-898. 


Tue February number of the Classical 
Review contains an interpretation of the 
porta cornea and porta eburna of which I 
venture to say Virgil was wholly uncon- 
scious. Without going through the history 
of conjecture on this subject, I proceed to 
give my own interpretation, which I have 
held and taught for over thirty years. The 
lines are intended as an indication of time 


—no more and no less, meaning that Aeneas 
terminates his stay in the world of the 
departed before midnight. At dawn he has 
entered it (vs. 255). While talking with 
Deiphobus, he is reminded by the Sibyl that 
midday is long past (Vss. 535-539) while 
he has all Tartarus to hear about, the bough 
to deposit, and all Elysium to explore. The 
review being ended and advice given, the 
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datum tempus draws to its close, and 
Anchises brings him to the gates of sleep 
to make his exit. All commentators whom 
I have ever read assume that both of these 
gates afford an equal passage at this or any 
time. But such was no part of the myth. 
After midnight, the gate of horn is opened 
for true dreams, or rather in Virgil’s words, 
‘“‘truth-telling shades”; before midnight, 
therefore, only the ivory gate, through which 
deceitful dreams pass. When, therefore, 
Aeneas and the Sibyl are dismissed by the 
ivory gate, it is because their departure is 
taken before midnight. 

The loci classici for the belief that true 
dreams find their way out after midnight 
or towards morning are pre-eminently 
Horace, Sat. i. 10, 33, and Ovid, Heroides xix, 
195. Almost equally to the point are 
Moschus ii. 2, and Plat. Crito 44 A. On 
this latter Stallbaum quotes Odyssey iv. 
841, xx. 82-91. The second of these is not 
very clear, and the former would be more 
satisfactory if it did not turn on the obscure 
word dyody@, which if we can judge from 
IKad xxii. 317, may mean just after sunset, 
instead of just before sunrise. But the 
general drift of the tradition that only 
dreams after midnight are vera, and have 
the gate of horn open to them is unmis- 
takeable. 

There are not wanting other passages in 
Virgil to the same effect, notably Aeneid 
viii. 68 segg. Aeneid v. 835, 840, and v, 
738, taken together are very instructive. 
Neptune sends a deceitful dream to Patru- 
vius just before midnight ; Anchises comes 
as a vera facies, verus nuntius to Aeneas as 
soon as midnight is past, and departs 
when he “ scents the morning air.” Turnus’s 
vision of Allecto (vii, 406 seg.) takes place 
at midnight (414). It is a marvellous com- 
pound of fact and fiction. Hector’s appear- 
ance to Aeneas is said to be at the prima 
quies (ii. 268). But according to Deiphobus 
(vi. 513), the revelry had been kept up well 
into the night, so that the prima quies would 
not have come till after midnight. 

In this vision of Hector it is to be noted 
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how delicately accurate Virgil is in his 
description of dreams. Aeneas imagines 
that the Penates and sacred implements are 
brought to him by the shade of his lamented 
friend ; in fact he receives them from Pan- 
thus (ii. 320). 

We may notice also that Virgil’s concep- 


tions of the Elysian fields as a region * 


illuminated by sun and stars, into which 
Aeneas emerges after going through the alta 
caligo of the lugentes campi and the Banks of 
Phlegethon is exactly conformed to what 
any one now sees in the country west of 
Naples, where the scene of Aeneid vi. is 
laid. Volcanic convulsions since Virgil’s 
time have so changed the face of the country 
that a specific identification of each spot he 
had in mind is futile. But the traveller now 
is carried into the very bowels of the earth, 
on the shoulders of all but naked men, plash- 
ing through seething waters, lighted only 
by Tartarean torches. When he comes out 
into the full sunlight of some sequestered 
amphitheatre, like the Solfatara, with which 
all volcanic countries abound, though the 
particular ones change from age to age, he 
feels in another world, knowing its own air 
and sun. The soil which cracks and fumes 
with sulphur under your feet no doubt 
teems with forebodings of subterranean 
torment, scenes into which one may now 
penetrate even deeper than Aeneas ; but 
there are a score of spots close by Baiae, 
Bauli, and Cumae, which are the very type 
of Elysium. The circle of the bay of Naples 
contains all the charms of Nature in perfec- 
tion, interlocking with her utmost horrors. 
Though Vesuvius was not active til! Virgil 
had been all but a century dead, all volcanic 
regions then known, like Aetna, Lipari and 
Avisanctus, fascinated him. 

Every reader of Dante will remember 
how his progress through the Inferno and 
Purgatorio under Virgil’s escort is marked 
off by repeated references to the movements 
of sun and stars through the twenty-four 
hours. 

Witiam Everett. 





ON VIRGIL, AZNEID, XII. 813-818. 


(Juno is addressing Juppiter.) 


Iuturnam misero, fateor, succurrerefratri 

suasi et pro uita maiora audere probaui, 

non ut tela tamen, non ut contenderet 
arculy ; 815 





adiuro Stygii caput inplacabile fontis, 
[una superstitio superis quae reddita 


diuis]. 


et nune cedo equidem pugnasque exosa 


relinquo, 
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I would thus print the lines, bracketing 
line 817 as the note of a glossator, whose 
knowledge of the ancient theology exceeded 
his power of writing Latin. (This, though 
Lactantius, /nst.1, 11, quotes the verse.) The 
line, considering the speaker and the hearer, 
is superfluous; unless we suppose it to be an 
expression of regret that the gods have only 
one method of asseveration open to them. 
Moreover superstitio is explained to mean 
here :—(1) ‘an object that inspires dread ’ 
(Lewis-Short, and Benoist-Goelzer), or (2), 
der angstlich bindende Eidschwur (Georges), 
and the present passage is, naturally, the 
only example given in any lexicon of this 
impossible use. In the only other passage 
where Virgil has the word superstitio (viii. 
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187), it bears its ordinary sense. The 
expression, ‘ superi diui,’ too, where superi is 
an adjective, is unknown to the poet : where 
the gods are meant, supert always stands by 
itself as a substantive in Virgil. Further, 
what meaning can be got out of ‘reddita 
(est)’? The word must be taken in one or 
other of two ways :—(l) ‘was (has been) 
restored,’ or (2) ‘ was (has been) given as 
owing.’ Either sense fails to justify itself. 
The composer of the line shows ‘ padding ’ 
in the use of the unnecessary ‘diuis,’ and 
the same vice, added to ignorance of its proper 
meaning, in using ‘ reddita’ for ‘ data.’ 
A. Sourer. 
Aberdeen. 





ON SOME PASSAGES OF VALERIUS FLACCUS. 


ii, 235 
diras aliae ad fastigia taedas 
Iniciunt adduntque domos. 


In support of the conj. abduntque (J. of 
Philol. ix. 53) may be cited Just. xxiv. 1, 6 
quoniam conspectum illis metus et incendiorum 
fumus abstulerat. Here the body of incen- 
diaries (ilis) are themselves hidden from 
view by the smoke of the burning houses: 
in Valerius the houses themselves cannot be 
seen for the volumes of smoke in which 
they are wrapt. 


337 


Forsitan hoc factum taceat iam fulmen in 
antro. 


This seems right as it stands. ‘It may 
be that the bolt is already made, and now 
silent within this cavern,’ 7.e. the forging of 
it is completed and therefore no sound of 
hammering can be heard. 


619 
stupuitque fragore 
tIanus et occiduis regnator montibus At- 
lans. 


Langen in his careful, but not always con- 
vincing commentary (Berlin 1896) retains 
Ianus, and supposes the poet to mean that 
disruption of two continents, such as was 
supposed to have happened at the Helles- 
pont and in Sicily and Africa, took place in 
the early prime of the world, when Ianus 
was king in Italy. It is equally possible 
that Janus is a corruption: Haemus or 





Aemus might be suggested ; then the two 
mountains, Haemus and Atlas, would be 
taken as representing the two countries 
(Thrace and Libya) respectively. Cf. 
Apollod. Bibl. i. 6 fin. 


641, 2 


Non tamen haec adeo semota neque ardua 
tellus 
Longaque iam populis Tinperuia lucis Eoae. 


Madvig conj. inter wia and tam for iam: 
‘non tam longam uiam populis lucis Eoae 
(hoc est suis, Asiaticis) interiacere et eos a 
ceteris occidentalibusque separare dicit.’ 

This explanation ill agrees with 641. 
Cyzicus, King of Cyzicus, would then say 
‘This land where I dwell is not so far 
removed or inaccessible, nor is the journey 
between so long (to traverse) for the tribes 
of the East.’ Far removed, that is, from 
the home of the Argonauts, Greece. After 
telling the Argonauts that Cyzicus was not 
so far from the west, he would hardly go on 
to say ‘nor have the Eastern peoples such a 
distance to traverse between themselves 
and Greece.’ Rather, he would say: ‘ Cyzi- 
cus is not so remote, nor the clime of the 
East (in which C. is included) at such a 
distance for the nations of the world to 
traverse.’ I think therefore that Valerius 
wrote 
Longaque tam populis in iter uia lucis Eoae. 
uia lucis eoae = the path of the morning, 27 iter 
after Jonga ‘distant for travelling.’ populis 
in a general sense, the nations, with some 
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extra notion of the more civilized and cul- 
tured regions of the west. 


iii., 169, 170 
occumbens tet nunc ait Herculis armis 
Donum ingens semperque tuis mirabile 
fatis. 


For et I suggest fer, on which Donum 
would depend. 

222 

jam passim uacuos disiecta per agros 
Credit ouans: tales tauditus, ea gaudia 
fingit 
Ira deum. 

Késtlin conj. obitus, Schenk] aestus, Bury 
auctus. Nearer to the reading of Vat. 
would be aditus ‘such approaches of 
frenzied joy.’ Similarly Curtius v. 9, 3 
aditum nefariae spet praeparans. See on vi. 


681. 
703 


Iamne animis, iam mente pares! atque 
inclita Tuului 
Dextera? 

Madvig conj. aeque (so Voss) 7. fulyit 
Dextera? explaining ‘iamne aeque inclita 
dextra uestra est?’ But (1) fugit is not 
a good form for /ulget (2) the flash of Her- 
cules’ sword, is a bad description of him as 
a hero. Perhaps satne i. fulsit Dextera? 
‘Has his far-famed right-hand done all it 
need to support yout’ fulsit perf. of 
Sulcire. 


v. 645 


Est honor hic etiam suus: ego clara My- 
cenes 
Culmina 


My conj. est honor his etiam suus, (est. | 
egoc. M. (J.of Philol. ix.57) is very like Prud, 
Passio Vincentii 77, 8 At swnt et illic spiri- 
tus, Sunt. 


686, 7 


Donec et Aeeten inopis post longa senec- 
tae 

Exilia heu magnis quantum licet tf inopia 
fatis 

Nata iuuet Graiusque nepos in regna re- 
ponat. 

If Gronov’s explanation of inpia (so the 

Monacensis for inopia of Vat.) as not in- 

cluded in the exclamatory parenthesis, 


heu magnis quantum licet, inpia, 
fatis ! 
Nata 





is thought too venturous, it is still possible 
to retain Uicet, translating ‘till Aeetes is 
restored to his throne by his daughter 
Medea,—a daughter alas, impious to the 
full extent allowed to a high destiny :’ 
inpia (in) quantum licet magnis fatis (esse). 
Till we know more details about the later 
MSS. of Valerius, (see A. C. Clark’s im- 
portant paper, Cl. Rev. for 1899 p. 119, 
On the literary discoveries of Poggio), it 
is the course of wisdom not to alter the 
reading of Vat. unless it is absolutely un- 
translatable or impossible. 


vi. 123 


Namque ubi iam uiresque aliae, notusque 
refutat 

Arcus (Argus Vat.) et inceptus iam lancea 
temnit erilis 


refutat, which Langen alters to recusat, is 
too rare a word to be rejected hastily, and 
if it is rejected, renutat which Lambinus sub- 
stituted for it in Luer. iii, 350 si quis corpus 
sentire refutat (see Munro there), would be 
a less violent alteration. From Serv. on 
Georg. iv. 218 trait hoc de Celtiberorum 
more, gui, ut in Sallustio legimus, se regibus 
deuouent et post eos uitam refutant, it would 
seem that Sallust had used the word = ne- 
gare. Inthe passage of Valerius the idea 
might be this, ‘ when their strength changes, 
and the familiar bow (Argus a mistake for 
Arcus, as agnota for ac nota, vi. 535) declines 
to be strung:’ but it would more naturally = 
‘ disproves it’ sc. wires: in neither case, if 
I am right, is inceptus to be constructed 
with refutat. 


163-5 
nec sic 
Fratribus aduersa Boreas respondet ab 
unda 
Aut is apud fluuios uolucrum telamor. 


No doubt canor, as Heinsius conjectured ; 
and so Bihrens rightly prints. Valerius 
here has Lucretius in mind, iv. 181 Parwus 
ut est cyent melior canor ille gruum quam 
Clamor. 


300 sqq. 
utque iterum intrat 
Vociferans, iterum belli diuersa peragrat, 
Lancea caeruleas circum  strepit incita 
uittas, 
Opprimit admissis ferus hune Gesander 
habenis. 


hune of Vat. was changed by Burmann to 
hine. This is not necessary. 

The pronoun is often so used without any 
marked emphasis, merely to call fresh atten- 
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tion to or identify the person spoken of, 
here the seer Aquites, father of Cyrnus. 
Aen. i. 476 Troilus... Fertur equis, curruque 
haeret resupinus inant, Lora tenens tamen: 
huic cerviaque comaeque trahuntur Per terram. 
Aen. iii. 492. 


355, 6 

Quem pelagi rabies, quem nubila, quemque 
sequatur 

TIlle dies. 


Bury extols Haupt’s illwuies: to me it 
seems impossible. Why should not J/le dies 
mean ‘that day of storm,’ when all the 
winds are contending for the mastery, and 
the question is which of them is to triumph 
over the rest? Possibly Valerius was fresh 
from Lucan’s description of such a day of 
storm v. 597-646. Cf.615 A quoties frustra 
pulsatos aequore montes Obruit illa dies. 
And again 627 nox illa. 


417 


Haut usquam Colchorun animi. 


Heinsius, Bihrens, Bury all think this 
wrong. Bury’s Haut quassi is not far from 
the letters of Vat., but I am not convinced 
by it. May it not mean simply that the 
havoc produced by the scythed chariots was 
so confusing and disturbing, that the Col- 
chians were completely distracted and could 
not concentrate their attention anywhere ? 


559 

Centum lecta boum bellator corpora, cen- 
tum 

Pactus equos; his ille animam lucemque 
rependit 

Crudelis. 


Langen finds a difficulty in Crudelis. Pius 
(1517) was, I think, right in explaining it 
of the cruelty of Calais, who will not spare 
Rhipeus’ life for less than 100 choice oxen, 
100 horses.! 

bellator is Rhipeus who engages (pactus) 
to give this ransom : idle Calais who makes 
this large demand as an dvrdgov (Hom. JI. 
ix. 401) for the life of Rhipeus. In tan- 
dem the poet seems to mean that the 
attempted dvraguv did not come off, and 
to this I refer tam cassus (baffled in 
his attempt at last, not ‘lifeless,’ which 
would surely require lwmine or uita), but 
that Rhipeus was killed by his antagonist. 

696 pharetratis must I think be wrong. 
I suggest figuratis covered with patterns. 


1 T cannot believe that erudelis means ‘ crudelis in 
se ipsum’ (Io, Wagner). 
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681 


Inminet e celsis faudientibus inproba muris 
Virgo, nec ablatam sequitur quaeritue 
sororem. 

audentius Pius, and this is generally 
accepted by edd. It ‘certainly agrees with 
Medea’s no longer caring to be accompanied 
by her (supposed) sister. On palaeographi- 
eal grounds I think it might represent 
adewntibus (see on iii. 222), which would be 
constructed with Jnminet ‘hangs over’ 7.e. 
to scan more closely those who come near. 

vii. 156 

quando ardor hebet leuiorque pudori 
Mensque obnixa malo. 

Mr. Summers explains this ‘since her 
love is waning, and being thus more mild 
is become ashame to her ;’ 7.e. Now it is less 
fierce she feels how shameful her passion 
was, It is surely more probable that the 
sense is ‘since her passion is dulled, and 
abates to the approach of shame’ ¢.e. shame 
asserts itself with increasing strength 
against passion. 


162 
I precor atque istum quo me frustratur 

amorem 
Vince, precor. 
Heinsius’ prior after Vince seems right. 
‘Go, I beg you, and be the first (before me) 
to overcome that puling affection for 
parents and home by which she baffles my 
design’ of making her consummate her love 
for Jason. istwm amorem is said contemptu- 
ously of family love, as opposed to the more 
erotic love by which Juno aimed to fulfil 
her purpose. 

457 

matura ruebant 

Sidera et extremum tsuffecerat axe Booten 

Possibly subiecerat (or suffugerat, cf. 
Lucr. 4, 360) Acta : Bootes is called Actaeus 
ii. 68. 

483 

Cur nullos stringunt tua lumina fletus ? 
‘Why do your eyes squeeze out no tears?’ 
Bitterly, as feeling Jason’s real want of 
love. 


752 
Nox simul astriferas profert optabilis um- 

bras. 

Prof. Whitley Stokes pointed out in the 
Academy of Jan. 3, 1885 that this line is 
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quoted in the Book of Armagh, a MS. 
written in Ireland about 707. Nox non 
inruit et fuscis tellurem non amplexerat 
alis et pallor non tantus erat noctis et 
astriferas non induxerat bosferus umbras. 
But the induxerat and bosferus (? Hesperus) 
make the identification uncertain. 


viii. 167, 8 
commune fuisset 
Aut fcerte nunc omne nefas. 


The sense becomes clear by writing per te 
non. ‘The guilt would have been shared 
by us both (Medea and her mother) or 
would not have been attributable all of it 
to you’ (Medea). 


Much has still to be done for the critic- 
ism of Valerius. The latest contributions 
to the subject that I have seen, besides Mr. 
Bury’s! articles in Hermathena xix. and xx., 
Cl. Review x., and Prof. Postgate’s, J. of 
Philol. xxii., xxvii. are the Studia in Val. 
Flaccum of Johan Samuelsson, Upsala 1899 
(mainly on the syntax and grammatical 
peculiarities of the poet), and Reuss’ paper 
in Philologus N.F. xii. (1899) in which a 
considerable number of passages in i.-iv. 
are considered. 

Rosinson EL tis. 


1 Mr. Bury’s new edition of the text of Valerius 
is included in the forthcoming fasciculus of Post- 
gate’s Corpus Poetarum. 





NOTES ON JUVENAL I. 62 AND VII. 114. 


Cum fas esse putet curam sperare 
cohortis 

Qui bona donavit praesepibus et 
caret omni 

Maiorum censu, dum pervolat axe 
citato 

Flaminiam puer Automedon ? nam 
lora tenebat 

62 Ipse, lacernatae cum se iactaret amicae. 


The satirist’s meaning seems perfectly 
clear! and may be stated as follows: A 
patrician youth who has squandered his 
ancestral wealth, so far forgets what Roman 
dignitas in a man of his social rank demanded, 
that he actually drives in person? through 
one of the most frequented streets of Rome, 
for the purpose of showing off to his mistress.® 

But if these verses, as a whole, offer no 
difficulties, the term lacernatae, as applied to 
amica, seems to me open to insuperable 
objections and I cannot understand how the 
commentators can have rested so com- 


1 T intentionally ignore, as unworthy of serious 
attention, those interpretations that do not identify 
Automedon with ipse, or see in the latter a covert 
allusion to Nero or Domitian. 

2 That this was considered a violation of social 
etiquette seems to be also implied in the contrast noted 
by Tac. Agr. 12, honestior auriga sc. quam apud 
nos, 
3 The false pretence involved was doubtless due to 
a desire to retain the favour of the amica, which 
might well have been withdrawn, had she learned of 
her lover’s impoverished condition. With his con- 
duct, ep. Petron. 38, inclinatis rebus suis, cum ti- 
meret, ne creditores illum conturbare existimarent 
hoe titulo auctionem proscripsit: ‘C. Julius Pro- 
culus auctionem faciet rerum supervacuarum.’ 


placently satisfied with it. For we are simply 
told, that the amica was dressed as a man, the 
lacerna being a garment exclusively worn by 
men.‘ Itdoes not seem to have occurred to 
any one to ask the certainly pertinent question 
as to the poet’s possible motive in assigning 
such an attire or disguise to the amica on the 
particular occasion under notice. And yet it 
requires but little reflection to see that such a 
disguise is wholly irrelevant and pointless, 
for Juvenal is not here describing ‘ mores 
meretricum.’ Inthe second place, a lacerna, 
being a loose, short cloak would not even 
have effected the alleged disguise, the 
paenula, for instance, also a male garment, 
being far better suited for the purpose. On 
the other hand, it is not Juvenal’s custom, 
as every careful student of his style well 
knows, to degrade highly expressive attribu- 
tives to the level of otiose and meaningless 
‘epitheta ornantia’ or metrical stopgaps, 
on the contrary, they are invariably chosen 
with a distinct object in view, but what his 
object may have been in calling the woman 
lacernata here, is inconceivable, quite apart 
from internal objections to the word itself. 


4 That lacernatae amicae involves an obscene allu- 
sion to the notorious Sporus, under Nero, is a perfectly 
gratuitous assumption ; for not even a contemporary 
Roman reader could possibly have detected or under- 
stood it, and this for the followingreasons : (1) As the 
Automedon unquestionably represents a type, there was 
absolutely nothing to suggest an historical individualin 
the amicae. (2). lacernatac...amicae can only mean & 
woman dressed as a man; the identification with 
Sporus, however, imperatively demands the very 
opposite interpretation, namely an amicus, character- 
ized by some attributive as a woman, because of his 
conduct (Cp. Suet. Nevo 28, Dio Cass. 63, 13, 2). 
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Nor is this all, for commentators have also, 
so far as I have been able to discover, 
failed to consider the locality, where the 
poet must have supposed this amica to have 
been. There are only two possibilities and 
both are incompatible with Jlacernatae. 
She was either in a house on the Flaminian 
Way or else on the crowded street itself.) 

If the former be thought preferable, 
lacernatae is quite out of place, because the 
garment was never worn in-doors. If, on 
the other hand, we suppose the woman to 
have watched her lover from the street, we 
must assume that he had notified her pre- 
viously of his plan ; for he could not well have 
taken it for granted that his friend would be 
present to watch his unique performance. 
Again, he would scarcely have chosen an 
unpleasant day for his drive; but if so, his 
amica, supposing her present, would not 
under any circumstances have put on a 
lacerna ; for this we are invariably told, was 
worn only in inclement weather or wherever 
men were for a long time exposed in the 
open air, as in the amphitheatre or in the 
military camp. 

It will thus be apparent that lacernatae, 
from whatever point you approach it, is quite 
inapplicable to amicae, in the present 
context. Under these circumstances, an 
emendation is methodically justified. And if 
it not only proves to be paleographically 
extremely simple, if it does away with all 
the difficulties just pointed out and at the 
same time adds another satirical touch to 
the picture, the fact that it is suggested at 
this late date ought not to militate against 
its being generally accepted. 

I believe that all the above mentioned 
conditions are fulfilled by reading lacernatus 
in place of lacernatae, and will only mention 
in passing that ipse lacernatus cum se iactaret 
amicae is a far more natural rhythm than 
the sudden stop in the middle of the first 
foot.2, Not only, says the poet does this 
bankrupt aristocrat so far forget himself as 
to drive in person, like a professional 
Automedon, but he actually dons a garment 
which drivers habitually wore. That the 
lacerna was also a coachman’s cloak * is most 


1 Cp. Mart. x. 6, 6, Totaque Flaminia Roma vi- 
a via; Tac. Hist. ii. 64, Flaminiae viae celebri- 

e, 

* I know of only two analogous instances in Ju- 
venal, viz. iii, 25, vi. 456. 

® One may compare the characteristic mantle of 
the German ‘ Droschkenkutscher,’ worn in cold and 
rainy weather, although a garment of similar cut, 
but of finer texture, is also used by the well-to-do. 
So likewise we occasionally hear of costly lacernae, 
¢.g. Mart. v. 8, 5. I note that Friedlander without 
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natural, but as it has not hitherto been so 
regarded the above assertion must needs be 
substantiated. This confirmation is happily 
not wanting. In Petron. ch. 69, a nequis- 
simus servus of Habinnas entertains the 
company with a series of ‘tableaux.’ He had 
imitated flute-players and finally, stepping 
into the middle of the room, gives a 
pantomimic presentation of mule-drivers 
(lacernatus cum flagello mulionum fata 
egit). Now merely to go through certain 
gestures with whip in hand was hardly 
enough to suggest at once mulionum fata. 
To make the allusion more immediately 
intelligible something else was evidently 
needed, and this element, necessary to iden- 
tification, is furnished by lacernatus, which 
would be meaningless or superfluous on 
any other supposition. 

Now this passage from Petronius and the 
line of Juvenal, as emended, will also serve to 
vindicate the reading Zacerna, in Sat. vii. 
114 which has been unwarrantably aban- 
doned in favour of Zacerta, found in the 
inferior MSS., simply because of an inscrip- 
tion which is alleged to contain Lacerta, 
as the name of a charioteer. We shall 
presently see that the inference thus drawn 
is erroneous, and that, even if it were in- 
trinsically more plausible than it is, we 
should still have no right to reject the 
reading Lacerna, unless scholars can with 
impunity and at pleasure cast aside 
incontrovertible facts, established by labor- 
ious and accurate investigations. One of 
these universally admitted facts is the general 
superiority of P, especially when in agree- 
ment with the at least two centuries earlier 
lemmata of its scholias. Accordingly we are 
not surprised that the reading Cordi in 
PS is now universally accepted over 
against Codri given by wp, this example 
being moreover especially emphasized as 
proving the superior excellence of P (see e.g. 
Duff, Introd. xliii). Now the passage under 
discussion presents an absolutely perfect 
parallel, to wit: ZLacerna: PS; Lacerta: 
wp. By all the canons of textual criticism 
we ought therefore to give preference to the 
reading of PS in vii 114. or else be prepared 
to admit that our oldest MS., though by no 
means infallible, is not our most trustworthy 
guide, that in other words the recensio of 
Juvenal lacks ‘a solid foundation. 

It follows that only énternal reasons of 
overwhelming force could justify our rejection 
of P in this instance. Is the inscription 
referred to of this nature ? 
comment translates Jacernatus in the Petronian 
passage by ‘ Kutschermantel.’ 
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It is found on a lamp ‘mit einem 
siegreichen Agitator’ and reads as follows ; ! 
C. Annius Lacerta Nica—Coraci Nica. 
The Lacerta here mentioned, so Fried- 
lander conjectured, being a charioteer, is 
probably an older namesake of Juvenal’s 
charioteer, who simply adopted, as was not 
uncommon, the name of a famous pre- 
decessor. It will be seen at a glance that 
these are at best only plausible surmises, 
and as such not sufficient to cause the 
rejection of a proper name in our most 
trustworthy MS. On nearer inspection, 
however, Friedlinder’s inferences prove 
themselves to be wholly fallacious. For 
if Nica is a proper name, the charioteer 
would have been the proud possessor of 
four names, an intrinsically improbable 
supposition and disproved by the lonely 
Nica following. 

I am convinced that Nica is not a proper 
name at all, but nothing more nor less than 
the Greek wd.” Coract (xdpaxc) is doubtless 


1 Henzen, cited by Friedlander, Sittengesch. ii. 
328, 2. The original article is not accessible to me. 
2 Cp. the mp@ros évixa in the Didascalia. Greek 
terms of the race track were in all probability as 
much in vogue in Rome as the similar English terms 
were adopted on the continent of Europe. So the words 
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an instrumental dative of Corax, the name 
of a winning horse. But if so Lacerta Nica 
must be similarly interpreted, i.e. Aaxépra, 
another victorious horse, Lacertas or Lacerta 
by name. The entire inscription would then 
run as follows: C. Annius (the charioteer or 
owner of the two horses) Aaxépra vikg— 
Képaxt vixa. Possibly C. Annius owned or 
drove but one horse, while the owner or driver 
of Corax was given in the lacuna. But be 
this as it may, the charioteer Lacerta who 
is said to have adopted the name of a 
hypothetical predecessor of great renown 
and is without any evidence identified 
with the individual in Juvenal, according 
to the interpolated class of MSS., ought no 
longer disturb our reflections. The authority 
of PS remains unshaken and Lacerna will 
have to be restored to the text, whence it 
has so rudely been expelled. I shall only 
add in conclusion, that if the lacerna was a 
distinctive garment of drivers, as was 
shown above, we can readily understand 
how Lacerna might, as a proper name, be 
given to an auriga. 
ALFRED GUDEMAN, 


expressive of approval were also often Greek, e.g. 
copes, maAwv, euge, 





NE PROHIBITIVE IN CICERO. 


(Being a summary of the Ciceronian usage from the manuscript of the late 
Sir W. D. Geppes.') 


In extracting and tabulating the evi- 
dence from Cicero, the limits imposed by 
the space at disposal compel us to be 
laconically brief, and hence we have had to 
omit the actual citations, but the references 
to the sections will be sufficient to guide 
one to the texts enumerated. 


I. RHETORICAL TREATISES. 


No evidence of importance except De 
Oratore i. 17, 77 ; i. 24, 111; iii. 52, 201. 

Result in I.: three auxiliary instances 
for Pres. Subj. 


1 See Classical Review for March, p. 97. For 
Sir W. D. Geddes’ terminology the reader is referred 
to his previous articles, October and November, 
1898, and February, 1899.—Ep. C. R. 


II. Orations. 
(1) Ante-Verrines. 

Rose. Amer. 26 [? 36], 104; Divin. in Q. 
Caecil. 4, 13—auxiliary to usage with Pres. 
Subj. 

(2) Verrines. 

ii. Verr. 23, 52. The plural excludes the 
notion of a ‘ficta persona,’ and Yonge 
renders ‘ do not suppose.’ 

Auxiliary to Pres. Subj. are: ii. Verr. v. 
1, 2; v. 68, 174. Dubious, as depending 
on punctuation, iv. 66, 148. 


(3) Post-Verrines to Catilinarians, inclusive. 

Cluent. 2, 6. The two sentences opening 
with ‘ Deinde’ and ‘Tum’ are claimed as 
examples of Ne Prohibitive with Pres. Subj. 
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Adminicular instances are: Caecin. 16, 46; 
Cluent. 4, 11 ; 69, 195. 


(4) Remaining Orations except Philippics. 

Plane. 11, 27; 23, 56. 

Adminicular instances are: Post Redi- 
tum 1, 1; Sest. 55, 119; Vatin. 5, 13; 
Rabir. 7, 18; 17, 46. 

For Perf. Subj. may be quoted two ex- 
amples with nihil in Muren. 31, 65, but 
they are precepts from a_ schoolmaster, 
which are virtually quotations and there- 
fore not Ciceronian at first hand. 


(5) Philippics. 
ii, Phil. 5, 10; vii. Phil. 9, 27; xii. Phil. 
12, 29 is uncertain. 
Result in IT. : 


a 
Pres. Subj. Admin. 


~ 


Perf. Subj. 
ol 


IIT. Epistyes. 


(1) Ad Familiares. 
Pres. Subj. with Ne Prohibitive, 

Fam. i. 9, 23; v. 12,3; xii. 26, 2; xiii. 
1,2; xvi. 4,2; 9,4. N.B.— We omit viii. 
1, 1, an instance in Caelius of ne with 
Pres. Subj. ; but, though so far of value, it 
cannot be claimed as Ciceronian. 

Adminicular instances are: Fam. ii. 7, 4; 
oo, 1S va. 20; 35 ie. 19, 3 -xi. 19,2; 
mn 8, 1 > xiii, 8, 3; xvi. 25, 1. 

Perf. Subj. with Ne Prohibitive. 

Fam. iii, 11, 5; vii. 17, 2; vii. 18, 3; 
vi. 25, 2; xvi. 3, 2. 

Result in III. (1): 

ane ae etme ipe: 
Pres. Subj. Admin. Perf. Subj. 
6 8 5 
III. (2). 
Epistolae ad Quintum Fratrem. 
Pres. Subj. 

pees a ADS a B19 as ‘82: 

Adminicular i. 2, 14. (The absence of a 
demonstrative, places this example in the 
secondary or adminicular class). 

Perf. Subj. 

i. 4,5; ii. 6 (5), 3; ii. 12 (10), 5. N.B— 
i. 1, 14 is left as indeterminate. 

Result in IIT. 2: 


a, 
Pres. Subj. Admin. Perf. Subj. 
4 1 


3 


ie. no example of Cicero’s own, apart from 
quotations. 
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III. (3). 
Epistolae ad Atticum. 
Pres. Subj. 

i, 6, 2; xi. 13,4; 1.11, 1; i. 4,1; ix. 
1G; 3s) ey. T2525 xi 39, 1 5 xe 25,3 
xii, 4952 ; xiv. 1,2. 

Adminicular examples: xi. 7, 3; xi. 10, 


2; xi. 25, 1; xiii. 19, 1. N.B—Quo minus 
mirere of viii. 1, 3 is virtually equivalent 
to ‘ne mirere,’ but is left in medio although 
it might have been fairly included in the 
Pres. Subj. list above. 

(Similar but non-Ciceronian, from Caesar 
and Caelius: x. 8 (B), 1; x. 9 (A), 1; x. 
9 (A), 2). 

Perf. Subj. 

i. 9, 2 (Orelli has v.1. dubites alongside of 
dubitaris) ; ii. 5, 1; iv. 15, 6; iv. 16 (b), 7; 
ve Des va 3) 2 1m 9; 1s = BS) 1 zak 
2), 5: 

Nine examples of Perf. Subj. with Ne. 

N.B.—Four examples with nihil: v. 11, 
Ts-ve SU, 14: vii. 8; 23 -vitis. 2). 1 ave 
probably prohibitive. 

Three examples with nec: xii. 23, 3; 
xiii. 22, 5 ; xv. 27, 3 are dubious. 


Result in III. 3; 


a 
Pres. Subj. Admin. Perf. Subj. 
10 4 9 
adding 4 with nihil 


13 


IV. PuHritosopHicat Works AND FRac- 
MENTA., 


Pres. Subj. 


Nat. Deor. ii. 29, 74; Off. ii. 14, 51; Off. 
ii. 20, 71; Cato 10, 33 ; Repub. iii. 21, 32 ; 
vi. 12, 12; Fragmenta, Pro Tullio § 6. 

N.B.—The example in ‘De Petitione 
Consulatus’ § 30, being from Cicero’s 
brother Quintus, is not included, but it is 
good evidence as to the best diction of the 
time, allowing the Pres. Subj. in a prohibi- 
tion by Ne. 

Auxiliary and adminicular De Fin.: ii. 
1,1; Tuse. Disp. i. 8,17; Nat. Deor.i. 7, 17; 
Off. iii. 2, 6. 

Perf. Subj. 

Acad. Priora ii. 40, 126; Tuse. Disp. i. 
41, 98; i. 47, 112; Divinatio ii. 61, 127 ; 
Leges ii. 15, 36; Paradoxa v. 41 ; Repub. 
i, 19, 32. 

Result in [V.: 

ty, 
Pres. Subj. Admin. Perf. Subj. 
6 4 7 


M 





ConJsorinT SUMMATION IN CICERO. 























Baby. Auxil. Heal Noli. 
I. Rhetorical Trea- 

Saree. 0 | 8 0 7 
II. Orations ... 7 | 12 0 69 
III. Epistles(1) °. Ss Vs 5 10 
= (2)... 4 1 3 4 
_ (3). . 10 4 9 14 

IV. Philosophical | 
Works... 6 4 7 13 
Total. ..| 33 | 32 | 24 | 117 
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The preponderance of the polite Noli is 
notable throughout. 

The general result seems clear. After 
the exercise of the largest deductions and 
notwithstanding the fullest scope for vary- 
ing subjective estimates of individual in- 
stances as well as the accidents of vacillat- 
ing readings, there remains a sufficient body 
of evidence to explode the canon of Madvig 
in its absolute rigidity, and therefore it 
must cease to be imposed as a canon in 
classical prose in the Latin tongue. 





AN INSCRIPTION OF 


Tue letter of Quintus Fabius Maximus to 
the people of Dyme in Achaia, inscribed on 
a marble slab, now in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, has been repeatedly 
published: v. Dobree, Classical Journal, 
xxx, p. 127; Boeckh, C..G. 1543; Rose, 
Inser. graecae, p. 393, 405; Hicks, Manual 
of Greek Hist. Inser. 302; Viereck, Sermo 
graecus, No. 4. Dittenberger, S..G.2 316 
(=S.L.G. 2432). 

The last editor who actually collated the 
stone seems to have been Hicks, and a fresh 
collation made last year, when I was enabled 
by the kindness of Mr. White to take two 


DYME IN ACHATA. 


impressions, confirms Hicks’ readings for 
the most part. I have, however, discovered 
traces of letters hitherto overlooked, traces 
confirmed by the impressions, which refute 
the restorations proposed for certain pas- 
sages, and enable me to propose others. 

For convenience of reference I give the 
text as published by Hicks, leaving blank 
the passages affected by the new collation, 
For the commentary which follows, I am 
largely indebted to a lecture delivered by 
M. Foucart at the Collége de France, of 
which I have his permission to avail 


myself. 


"Emi OeoxoAov A€wvos, ypappare- 

os TOD auvedpiov Srparokéos. 
Koivros @dBios Koivrov Ma&ios, dvOvratos “Pwpaiwy Avpat- 
wv Tots Gpxovot Kai cuvédpots Kal THe TOA xaipew* TOV TEpi 


, “ee ; - 
5 KvAAanov cvvédpadv eudavicavtwv por mept TOV uvTEAE- 


cbevrwy rap’ ipiv ddicnuarwv, A€éyw Se brép THs eumpyce- 
ws Kal pbopas Tov apx(ei)wv Kai tov dnpooiwv Ypapparov dy éye- 
yover dpxnyos THs OAns ovyxe jrews LOoos Tavpopeveos 6 
Kal TOUS vopous ypawas trevavrious THL drodobeion. Tois 
10 ’Axatous bd ‘Popatwv mohtr| eat], Tept Ov Ta KaTa Hépos Bxy[A ]80- 
ae év [I ]azpacs pera TOU rap }or[ro}s aupBovdrtov: émet ovv ot diazpa- 
£a|wevor tadra épaivovrd pot THs Xeptorys K[atac]|racews 


kali rapayns Kal ramreipav] wowvpevo[t. .. 2. ee eee Juv od po- 
v[ov.. . | THs mplo]s dAAHAOv[s] aovvadAAa[ ... Js kal ype[...-... 
15 | GAG Kal THS amrodedomevns KATO [ k Jowov Tos "EAAy[ ow é- 


Aevbepias ddAorpia Kai TiAl s} jmere[pa]s tooapérews: ey|w Ta- 
pacxXopevuv TOV KaTnYOpwV ng oP arobeléets, SO- 
cov pev TOV yeyovora apxnyov | [7 ]ov mpaxOevrwv Kai vo- 
poypadyoavra eri Karadvoe THS amroboetons mohurei- 

20 als xpivas évoxov elvat, Oavarwr ral p lexep(y)oa, 6 dpoiws 5é Kat 
Pop |uicxov ’ExeaGeveos, trav dayiopyav Tov cupmrpagavra 
Tot|s €umpynoact Ta apxeia Kal Ta Snpoora ypdppara, érel Kai 


avros| dpodoynoev Tysobeov dé Nixia Tou pera Tod Swcov 
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‘ , > \m > 4 > 4 > 
yeyovo|ra vowoypadov, éret EXaccov épaivero Hducynkws €- 
25 xéXevoa] zpodyev eis “Pauny, dpxioas éd[’dxu] tHe voupyviae tod év- 
ROAM js €orale] éxet, kal éuhavioas t| Gu €}ri trav Eevwv otpary- 
cal J a ‘ ‘ > , ‘ > 2X ‘ 
you, drw]s av [pH t]pdrepov éxd[v]eo[e mpd]s otkov éa[y w}) av. . 


The letter deals with the destruction of 
the archives of Dyme by incendiaries. The 
crime formed part of a revolutionary attempt 
directed against the timocracy established 
by Rome (Paus. vii. 16, 6). The leader in 
the affair, a certain Sosos was condemned to 
death together with one of his fellow con- 
spirators Phormiskos (?). A third eonspira- 
tor, Timotheos, is sent to Rome.! 

1, 1-2. These lines are engraved in charac- 
ters much larger than those in the body 
of the text. The stone-cutter had, however, 
begun with a small E which is still visible 


before ETTI. 

OeoxoAov: an ecclesiastical title. Cf. 
B.C.H. ii. (1878) p. 41 exit GeoxoAov— : ibid, 
p. 98. So again ibid, p. 96 we find 

émi rav Avpaiay émi trav Oeomil . 

. + }veovrw Oeoxodiay av & rods Kabiorat e. 

These inscriptions were all found on what 
their editors consider to have been the site 
of Olenos. For the migration of the people 
of Olenos to Dyme v. Polyb. ii. 41. 

Tpapparéos tot aovvedpiov; ef. 
ypappareds tTav ovvédpwv at Andania. Ditt. 
SG.) 388 = Lebas-Foucart ii. 326*, comm. 
p. 166. 

The ovvédpiov was that of Dyme and not 
that of the Achaean league, of which league 
Dyme was one of the original members. 
For the secretary of the Achaean league we 
find 

eri ypapplaréos tots Axatows Stpatwvos 
Lebas-Foucart, ii. No. 16 ; cf. ibid, No. 12. 

3. Who is this Quintus Fabius Maximus? 

He is obviously proconsul of Macedonia, 
as Achaia was not constituted a separate 
province till 27 B.c. (v. Pauly-Wissowa s.v. 
Achaia) and it is evident that its subjugation 
is comparatively recent. 

There are four persons to choose from :— 

Q. F. M. Aemilianus cos. 145 Bc. 


» » 9» Servilianus ,, 142 Bc. 
» 9 9 Allobrogicus,, 121 B.c. 
Eburnus » 116 Be. 


99 99 > 
Of these the first is improbable, as it is 
hardly likely that the league was restored 
so soon as 144 when he would have been 
proconsul. That it was already restored at 
the time of this rescript is evident from 


For a parallel to this affair, v. Polyb. 38, 3 the 
insurrection of Critolaus, and for the past relations 
of Dyme to Rome v. especially Ziv. xxxii. ch. 
¢1-22, 


line 21, since there is no reason for assum- 
ing, as Hicks does, that the dapsopyo 
referred to are the dapuopyoi of the late 
Achaean league. On the other hand 115 B.c. 
seems rather late in view of the apparently 
recent reduction of Achaia, On the whole 
it is most probable that the proconsul is 
Servilianus. 

4. ot dpxovres are mentioned with the 
ovvedpo, in the mystery inscription of 
Andania, as responsible for the passing of a 
financial provision (Lebas-Foucart ii. 326a, 
1. 56-7). Foucart (Comm. p. 166) identifies 
them with the ovvapyia: which we find at 
Aegosthena in « federal decree of the 
Achaean league (ibid No. 12=C.1.G.8. i. 
223, v. Comment. p. 7) and at Megara (ibid 
No. 35a=C.1.G.8. i. 15), and supposes that 
they acted asa sort of probouleutic college. 

The Svvedpor are found in the Peloponnese 
at Megalopolis and at Mantinea (Lebas- 
Foucart, ii. No. 332 and 3529), at Thuria 
(ibid 303a) and at Andania (ibid 326a). 

5. KvAAdvov is a person and not the town 
of Cyllene, as Boeckh and Hicks interpret it. 
Cf. the ordinary phrase oi epi rov Seiva. of 
mepi K. ovvedpor means either ‘the senators 
under the presidency of K..,’ or ‘the senators 
of the party of K,’ that is to say of the 
party that profited by the new timocratic 
constitution and the privileges it conferred. 

6. YTTEP should be read, and not TIEPI, 
though Dittenberger retains the latter in 
his second edition. 

7. dpxwv for dpyeiwy (v. 1. 22): a slip of 
the stone-cutter, cf. 1.1. The dpyeta were 
what are elsewhere called ra xpewpvAdkta, 7.¢. 
bureaux for the registration and preserva- 
tion of private contracts. The dypdcr 
ypappara were e.g. the registers of the 
tribute fimposed, and of the census. The 
revolution was consequently not only 
political, but social as well, an institution 
of novae tabulae practically. 

11. SvpBovdAcov and not cvvBovdAdov should 
be read. This is the council of the general 
who organizes a province. 

12-16. These lines have exercised the in- 
genuity of all the editors with varying 
results. 

Hicks’ restoration, which is largely based 
on that of Dobree, is épatvovtd pot THs xeupio- 
THS KATAOTAC EWS kal Tapayxns KaTa7reipav rowov- 
pevol, 7) KoAacTéa aT, Ov pdvov ATE THS Tpos 
m2 
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GAAnAovs ovoa auvaddAayys Kal xpelas THs Kat’ 
Siav GAAG kai K.7.A. 

Dittenberger reads 1. 14 rijs mpds dAAHAOUS 
<a> ovvadrayyns but does not attempt to 
complete the restoration. Viereck suggests 
kataBoAnv movovpevor Tors “EAAnow mracw" ov 
povov yap THs mpos GAAjAovs <a>cvvaddAayjs 
kai xpetas THs Kar’ idiav. 

None of these restorations is possible in 
its entirety. In the first place I read 
without hesitation at 1. 14 THEMP... 


AAHAOY. AZYNAAA.~... KAI. The 
horizontal bar after acvvaAX. does not appear 
to be broken, so that it is not part of aT, 


Moreover the letters HE would not fill the 
following blank, so that cvvaA\ayns becomes 
impossible. I suggest dovvadAagias: the 
word is found in Stob. Hel. ii. p. 320. 

In the second place I clearly distinguish 
\. before dAAa (1. 15) which can only be the 
remains of an A, and would supply oixeta or 
some such word. Finally, adopting (I. 14) 
a suggestion of M. Foucart xpewxozia, | 
would read the whole as follows: ézeéi... 
épaivovTd por THS xE—pioTYS KaTacTdcEws Kai 
Tapaxns KaTacKevyy Tovovpevor tois “EAAnow 
mao" ov povov yap THS mpos GAAyAOvs dovvad- 
Aagias Kal xpewxorias oixeia, GAAG Kal Tis 
drodcdopevns Kata Koivov Tos "EAAnow édevbe- 
pias dAXortpia. 

16. er[a must be read. There is no 
trace of the second vertical bar of the TT, 
though there is room. 

21. rav Sapsopyav refers probably to the 
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demiurgi of the Achaean league. 
1542, 1. 13, where a federal decree is dated 
éri Sapsopyav—. Cf. Lebas-Foucart ii. 12= 
C.L.G.S. i, 223. 

It is not impossible that they may have 
been city magistrates of Dyme itself, as 
distinct from the demiurgi of the league, 
but in that case we should have expected 
trois Snpuopyots at |. 4 instead of rots dpxovc, 
and it is probable that, even had there ever 
been such magistrates at Dyme, they dis- 
appeared with the democracy. 

25-6. év[ecr&ro]s is impossible as Ditten- 
berger has shown. The word could only 
refer to the current month, and the phrase 
TH voupynvia Tod éveor@ros in the present con- 
text would have no meaning. We must 
restore tod év[drov pynvd|s. This method of 
dating is found in other inscriptions of 
cities of the Achaean league, e.g. Lebas- 
Foucart, ii. No. 12, pnvos tpirov (a federal 
decrée). Cf. Inscr. recueillies & Delphes, 
No. 109. 

tin émt tov &vwv otparnyau, the official 
rendering of praetor peregrinus. 

27. Hicks restores é67w]|s av which Viereck, 
on grammatical grounds, replaces by 1) 
dcéjav. The line is too mutilated to decide 
whether we have the remains of a = or of 
a =. 

There is, however, no doubt that Hicks is 
right in reading A‘ and not Al at the end 
of the line. 

T. W. Bras.ey, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


REMINISCENCES OF LUCAN IN ST. AUGUSTINE. 


II. 271 nubes excedit Olympus. 

The following passage of Augustine is derived 
from this, Genesis contra Manich. i. 24m mons .. 
Olympus...tantae altitudinis esse dicitur, ut in eius 
cacumine nec uentus sentiatur, nec nwbes se colligant, 
quia excedit altitudine sua totum istum aerem hu- 
midum cet. 

II. 273—pacem magna tenent is quoted by Aug. 
gen. ad litt. iii. 2. 

The list of ‘ Testimonia’ in Hosius (and Francken), 
though very full, is thus incomplete. 

IIL. 331-333. 

(Marcia) alios fecunda penates 
inpletura datur geminas et sanguine matris 
permixtura domos, 


suggested Aug. bon. coniug. 21 ex. quod Cato dicitur 
fecisse Romanus, ut traderet uinus uxorem etiam 
alterius domum filiis impleturam. 

A, SouTeR. 


* 
* 





Ap. Ruop. III, 161-163. 
Sorw 5 wéAor avéxovsr: Kapnva 


vipéwy HAiBdTwv, Kopupal xOovds, Hxi 7’ aepbels 
héAwos mpornow épevOera! axriveraw. 


I should like to invite the attention of readers of 
the Classical Review to the above lines. They have 
been explained in various ways, more or less ui- 
satisfactory. 

R. C. 8. 


* * 
* 


CONFUSION OF solus AND totus In Latin MSS. 


I should be very grateful for certain examples of 
the above confusion, especially from MSS. of prose 
writers. 

J. P. Pe 


1 yl, épedyera:; Merkel has éepelSera:. 


Cf. C.1.¢: 
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REVIEWS. 
DIMITRIJEVIC’S STUDIA HESIODEA. 


Studia Hesiodea scripsit Milan R. Drurrrt- 
gevic. Lipsiae. B. G. Teubner, 1899. Pp. 


1-234. 


The author of this admirable treatise, Milan 
R. Dimitrijevié, wis born at Belgrade in 
1875 and died prematurely at Leipsic in 1897. 
Though the work of so young a man, the 
book is the work of a master : not only does 
it exhibit extensive reading and research, 
but the skill and power shown in dealing 
with a peculiarly difficult subject give clear 
proof of the high quality of the author’s men- 
tal endowments. By his untimely death 
classical learning has lost a most promising 
disciple, and sympathy must also be felt for 
the bereaved mother, by whose wish this 
book was published ‘ pro monumento filii, ne 
deesset in litteris nostris optimae spei 
memoria.’ 

The title, Studia Hesiodea, is perhaps 
hardly sufficiently definite: for of the re- 
ceived Hesiodic poems only that which we 
know by the inadequate title of ‘The Works 
and Days’ is here discussed. After enumera- 
ting the chief MSS., the most important 
being Parisinus 2771 (saec. X/XT) C and 
Laurentianus XX XI. 39 (saec. XII) D, sup- 
plemented by two Egyptian papyri, the first 
(A) belonging to the Austrian Archduke 
Rainer, and already used by Sittl and 
Kirchhoff for their edition, the second (C) 
not hitherto used but made known to the 
writer by favour of Prof. J. Nicole, the 
author first considers the question whether 
the poem was known to the ancients in its 
present form, and claims to have proved 
from the testimony of ancient poets and 
commentators that it was so known as far 
back as the 6th century B.c. It is inferred, 
perhaps rather too confidently, from a state- 
ment in Plutarch (vit. Thes. 20), that Pis- 
istratus established the text with the assist- 
ance of either Onomacritus or Cercops, in fact 
that Pisistratus did for Hesiod just what 
tradition says he did for Homer. Probably 
the one statement is as likely as the other. 
At any rate Pisistratus will serve as a ter- 
minus @ quo in attempting a history of the 
Hesiodic text. In passing, it may be re- 
marked that many, indeed almost all, editors 
have supposed that we possess only a portion 
of a much longer poem, the “Epya Meyda, 
mentioned by Pliny. To this belief the 
author, following Sittl, gives no credit. 


Now we come to the main purpose of the 
book, which is to establish on solid ground 
the assumption of two ancient recensions. 
Their relationship can only be ascertained 
from (1) the remarks of ancient writers, 
scholia, lexica, &c., and (2) from quotations 
of the verses of the poem in other ancient 
authors. 

Consequently the scholia are subjected to 
examination. First comes the commentary 
of Proclus (a.p. 450) already edited in 
England by Gaisford from C. It is incom- 
plete, as is proved from quotations in 
Tzetzes, the Etym. Mag. and other similar 
evidence. Nextcome the notes of the Vetus 
Grammaticus, hitherto anonymous but now 
identified by the author with Joannes 
Choeroboscus (4.D. 590). These notes too 
are proved to be merely excerpts from the 
original. The two commentators are sharply 
distinguished and an attempt is made to 
reconstitute their work by additions from 
Tzetzes and other sources. The discrimina- 
ting test is the character of the annotation. 
If it be philosophical, moral or historical, it 
goes to Proclus ; if grammatical or critical, 
it is referred to Choeroboscus. The dividing 
line is certainly clearly drawn, but we may 
doubt whether it is not after all too rigid. 
Soon it appears that Proclus drew all his 
historical and mythical lore from the older 
commentary of Plutarch, which was his 
primary source of information: in fact 
Proclus’s work is to a large extent a rechauffé 
of Plutarch’s with a colouring of Platonism. 
We have now to follow our author in his 
collection of the remains of Plutarch’s com- 
mentary with its multifarious learning, its 
delight in moral interpretation and its dis- 
inclination to grammatical criticism. The 
proof is not always convincing; for it is 
hardly possible to feel complete confidence 
in the highly subjective argument, quod 
universa tractandi ratio redolet ingenium 
Plutarcheum. 

In contrast to Proclus, the notes of 
Choeroboscus are essentially critical and 
grammatical. He draws upon the Scholia 


Vetustissima of the second century A.D., 
which again in our author’s view are prob- 
ably derived in the main from the writings 
of Aristonicus (B.c. 30)and Didymus(B.c, 10). 
Aristonicus wrote a dissertation epi trav 
onpeiwy tov “Howddov, that is, an explanation 
of the critical marks attached to the edition 
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of Aristarchus (B.c. 210). Our author is 
decidedly of opinion against Waeschke and 
Fiach that Aristarchus did not write a com- 
mentary on Hesiod. His argument against 
the evidence which is supposed to establish 
the opposite view (v. pp. 118 ff.) is strong 
and convincing. The commentary of Didy- 
mus recorded the opinions of Alexandrine 
critics, particularly those of Aristarchus, 
but the length of his remarks caused the 
scholiasts to prefer to make their extracts 
from the more concise Aristonicus. 

Chapter IIT deals with the quotations by 
ancient writers, so far as they afford evidence 
of genuine variants. These are discussed 
with discrimination and good sense, but it 
may be well here to mention a few points of 
difference. In hk 64 Origen’s didackéuevac 
seems entitled to more consideration than 
our author is inclined to bestow upon it. 
The vulgate didacxjoa is an atrocity, not 
in the least degree redeemed by Voss’s 
apparent success in introducing didacxjoaue 
into Hym. Dem. 144. Again I find it 
necessary to protest against the idea, 
broached and defended in a long note pp. 
172 f., that dwpyoavr’ could stand before 
mua in 1, 82 by apocope. This is a much 
more serious matter than éros ’dvyev, the 
harmless oddity we meet in a well-known 
edition of Homer. It opens a ready way 
for the introduction of the most admirable 
and inextricable confusion into our concep- 
tion of epic metre. By taking a few more 
liberties of this kind, e.g. turning évevap into 
éveap with another eminent authority, we 
should soon be enabled to-scan the greater 
part of Herodotus and Thucydides, In 1. 
199 the defence of iryy against irov is not 
convincing, nor is ds x’ éupope from Stobaeus 
in |. 347 a variant of any value. In 1, 352 
the toa dryox of A is really worth very little 
as evidence for fo’ daryo. pace Meineke and 
Nauck ; for the writing é« wAypovs must 
once have been universal. Still fo’ ddryot 
even without MS. support is a true restora- 
tion, though a surprisingly bold step for our 


author, who rarely goes one jot beyond the 
tradition. He is essentially conservative 
and would doubtless have refused to believe 
that in 1. 235 :— 


~ , , a 
tixrovow dé yuvaikes €ouxdTa Téxva yovedor, 


setting aside the dispute between -yoveicr 
and roxedo. (D) the real remedy is trans- 
position :— 


, , a 
tixrovow é yovedor éoikdra. Téxva yuvaixes. 


To return to the author’s conclusions, the 
testimonia veterum, he observes, are either 
all for, or all against, the vulgate, never 
against one another ; consequently they, the 
veteres, must all have used copies of the 
same edition, which was different from our 
vulgate. Of this other recension, as our 
author calls it, we have 52 readings more or 
less important, in fact nearly all better than 
those of the vulgate. Again 17 lines of the 
vulgate were not in this edition, which how- 
ever had nine lines which the vulgate does 
not give. Next comes the question, what 
was the origin of these two recensions. The 
vulgate was in the hands of many in the 
first centuries of our era. In the fourth it 
alone existed. Proclus and Choeroboscus 
had it: the Alexandrines, i.e. Aristarchus 
with his contemporaries and predecessors, had 
it not. Neither had Seleucus or Didymus. 
Finally, whoever was the author, it must be 
pronounced a bad piece of work. The other, 
the earlier and better, recension was probably 
executed by Aristarchus, who would have 
for a foundation to work upon the supposed 
edition of Pisistratus. 

The above will serve to indicate the scope 
of this treatise. It is, as the preface says, 
opus imperfectum magis quam incohatum. 
Its merits are very striking, but can hardly 
be exhibited here without copious quotation : 
enough however has been said to prove that 
the work is one that no conscientious’ editor 
of Hesiod’s "Epya xai ‘Hepa can well afford 
to neglect. 

T. L. Acar. 





PATRICK’S SEXTUS EMPIRICUS. 


Sextus Empiricus and Greek Scepticism. A 
Degree Thesis accompanied by a Transla- 
tion of the First Book of the ‘ Pyrrhonic 
Sketches,’ by Mary Mitts Patrick. 8vo. 
pp. vill, 163 Cambridge, Deighton. 
1899, 5s. 


Tuts little book deserves a hearty welcome 
as an introduction to the study of Sextus 
Empiricus. For the historian of philosophy 
the: stores of information which Sextus 
accumulated respecting the tenets of his 
dogmatic foes have far more value than his 
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exposition of the doubting school to which 
he belonged. But in these matters fortune 
has a voice. While the writings of the 
Presocratics have made shipwreck, Sextus, 
like Seneca and Plotinus, has come down to 
us almost entire ; we must perforce use such 
materials as we have. Nor is the later 
Scepticism lacking in interest of its own. 
Each of the five chapters, of which the 
work before us consists, suggests some 
fascinating problem for research. The 
historical relations of Sextus occupy us first. 
What was the scene of his activity as a 
teacher? Has he a claim to the title 
Empiricus which in Hyp. i. 237, 241 he 
seems to renounce? What was the suc- 
cession in the Pyrrhonean school, and can it 
be fixed chronologically ? Next the position 
and aim of Pyrrhonism is discussed. Then 
come the sceptical tropes in their threefold 
arrangement, followed by the so-called 
tropes of Aenesidemus against causality. 
A further question is raised by an obscure 
statement attributed to Aenesidemus or his 
followers (oi wept tov Aivnoidnpov), viz. that 
the sceptical movement was a path to the 
system of Heraclitus. Sextus declares this 
statement to be absurd. Our author is 
perhaps seen at her best in the discussion of 
this question. She first gives a summary 
of the views previously advanced by Zeller, 
Pappenheim, Hirzel, Natorp, Brochard and 
others: views which mainly fall into one or 
other of two classes. Zeller and Pappen- 
heim agree that Aenesidemus never really 
changed his sceptical views: hence they 
have to account for the statement in 
question, either as a blunder of Sextus, or 
as an assertion made by followers of Aenesi- 
demus contemporary with Sextus, and not 
by Aenesidemus himself, then long since 
dead. The other alternative is to assume 
some change of view, or at any rate change 
of expression, in Aenesidemus, sufficient to 
justify the citation of dogmatic utterances 
by him in the remarkable form Aivyoidypos 
xa’ “‘HpdxAerov. The writer criticises all 
these explanations and then goes on to offer 
her own: viz., that although Aenesidemus 
was a sceptic and left the Academy when it 
was abandoning scepticism for eclecticism, 
and although he remained a sceptic to the 
end, yet in the two centuries which elapsed 
between him and Sextus there was a gradual 
narrowing of the limits of scepticism, so 
that what Sextus considers his apparent 
dogmatism might be accounted for by the 
eclectic spirit of the time and the psycho- 
logical effect upon himself of formulating 
sceptical beliefs. ‘He remained a Sceptic 
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as he had always been, but must have grown 
dogmatic in his attitude towards the sceptical 
formulae, and was thus able to adopt some 
of the teachings of Heraclitus, unconscious 
of their inconsistency’ (p. 80). This sug- 
gestion deserves to be considered side by side 
with that of Brochard ‘ whose solution of the 
difficulty is on the whole the most logical’ 
(p. 76)—a change of opinion on the part of 
Aenesidemus. To suppose, with Hirzel and 
Natorp, that the Heracleitean dogma ‘con- 
tradictory qualities belong (imdpye) to the 
same thing’ was understood by Aenesidemus 
only in the phenomenal sense, so that 
brdpyea = daivera, is a great strain on our 
credulity. In the last chapter Pyrrhonism 
is critically examined. The final judg- 
ment may be summed up as follows: ‘I 
think we may safely say that Pyrrhonism 
was the most consistent system of scepticism 
ever offered to the world, and yet it proves 
most decidedly that complete scepticism is 
psychologically impossible.’ This estimate 
is considerably higher than that which 
many have passed upon what Mr. A. W. 
Benn felicitously terms ‘the philosophy of 
the dinner-bell.’ And as Dr. Reid has 
pointed out in his introduction to the 
Academics, two assumptions greatly limit 
the scope of the ancient, as compared with 
the modern, discussion upon the bases of 
human knowledge: one is, that all know- 
ledge comes from experience, and the other, 
that none of. the disputants questions the 
existence of a real world of things lying be- 
hind the phenomena of which we areconscious. 
It is difficult to avoid confusion in any ex- 
position of the world of phenomena as 
conceived by the Sceptic. Our author has, 
we believe, correctly apprehended Sextus, but 
the various expedients she adopts in trans- 
lating qavracia, pawopeva, and the like 
terms, render her statements perplexing to 
follow. Thus on p. 26 she says: ‘ Phe- 
nomena are the only things which the 
Sceptic does not deny, and he guides his 
life by them. They are, however, sub- 
jective.’ So far, so good: but she con 
tinues, ‘Sextus distinctly affirms that 
sensations are the phenomena and that they 
lie in susceptibility and voluntary [—a 
misprint for ‘involuntary ’—] feeling, and 
that they constitute the appearances of 
objects,’ with references to Hyp. i. 22 and 
Diog. ix. 11, 105. But on the same page is 
cited from Hyp. i. 19 [it should be 22]: ‘we 
call the criterion of the Sceptical School the 
phenomenon, meaning by this name tlie 
tdea of it’ (the italics are ours). It is 
clear that, if practicable, some attempt 
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should be made to preserve the connexion 
between dawvopuevoy and davracia here (the 
original is xpirypiov roivuy dapev elvac Tips 
oKertuxns aywyns TO aivopevoy, Suvawer THv 
gavtaciav aitod ovtw xadodvres). One ob- 
jection to ‘idea’ is its ambiguity: again 
Sextus opposes gawvopeva to voovpeva, objects 
of sense to objects of thought (§$ 31-33), 
where our translator rather lamely uses 
‘the intellectual’ in opposition to ‘ phe- 
nomena.’ Nor is ‘idea’ particularly ap- 
propriate for davracia in the first, fourth 
and fifth tropes (§$ 58, 59, 61, 113, 114, 
117, 121, 123). In our opinion there are 
other terms—appearance, presentation, im- 
pression—which, whatever the objections to 
them, would upon occasion have been pre- 
ferable to ‘idea’ as renderings of davracia 
in an account of perception. 

Of the translation as a whole it may be 
said that it deserves, quite as much as the 
original, to be commended for ‘ beauty and 
facility of style’ (p. 11). It is lively read- 
ing and fairly accurate. A few slips have 
escaped a perhaps hasty revision (to judge 
by misprints, eg. ovyyevos for ovyyevys, 

44, Menedotus, p. 3, ‘Thracian’ for 
‘Thasian,’ p. 123). The book of Sextus 
IIpds gdvavxovs should not be described as 
‘against physics,’ nor does avrvayerOat, § 36, 
mean ‘to take place.’ In § 32, otpava= 
the heavenly bodies, and in the same con- 
text xaracxevafew, the technical term for ‘ es- 
tablish a positive conclusion, maintain, prove 
as opposed to disprove,’ has its force strangely 
exaggerated. The original mpos tov xarta- 
oxevafovta Ort €ot mpovoia ek THS TAaLews TOV 
ovpaviwv is rendered ‘to the one who from 
the order of the heavens builds a tower of 
reasoning to prove that a providence exists.’ 
Again, § 223, ‘when (Socrates) performs 
mental gymnastics,’ drav yupvatyra, is an 
odd way of alluding to the Platonic dialogues 
of search. On the other hand the trans- 
lator now and then strikes out a line of her 
own with advantage: eg. § 238, it is a 
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decided improvement, if the text is sound, 
to make 6 peOodixds, and not ra pioer dAdo- 
tpia, the subject of dvayxafe. We append 
a note on one or two other points. The 
formula ‘ Nothing more’ (§ 14; cf. 190, 
226) is ambiguous and must mislead the 
English reader. Some extension of it is 
absolutely demanded by English idiom: not 
more (this than that), not more so (than the 
opposite), no more A than not-A. Such an 
equivalent should at least be appended ina 
footnote. Similarly Cicero Acad. ii, 43, non 
eorum qui clament nihilo magis vera illa 
esse quam falsa. In § 69 gyoi yoov airov... 
émiBadrew 76 TWéeprtw da TrELovww avaTode’KTwv 
is rendered {Chrysippus] ‘said that the dog 
follows the tifth of the several non-apodictic 
syllogisms.’ A note referring to Hyp. ii. 
156 sqg. would have been of some service, 
By the dvamodexra or Ady avarddexrou, the 
Stoics meant much the same as ‘immediate 
inferences,’ arguments syllogistic in form 
which are too obvious to need proof. The 
example of the fifth kind given ii. 158 has 
for the major premiss a disjunctive pro- 
position of two members only : ‘it is either 
day or night.’ In § 69 it is humorously 
applied to the case of the dog: ‘for when 
he comes to a meeting of three roads, after 
seeking the scent in the two roads through 
which his prey has not passed, he presses 
forward quickly in the third without 
scenting it. For the dog reasons in this 
way ; the animal passed though this, or 
this, or this: it was neither through this 
nor this, therefore it was through this.’ As 
in the disjunctive proposition which serves 
as the dog’s major premiss there are three 
clauses, da w\eovwv is introduced to dis- 
tinguish it from the normal disjunctive 
of two clauses (either A or B). The 
omission of the article before da zAcovev is 
unnecessarily harsh and rév might easily 
have dropped out after -rq. 


, R. D. Hicks. 


WILCKEN'S GRIECHISCHE OSTRAKA. 


Griechische Ostraka aus Aegypten und Nubien ; 
ein Beitrag zur antiken Wirtschaftsges- 
chichte, von Dr. Utrich Wi.cKen (Leip- 
zig and Berlin: Giesecke and Devrient, 

,1899). Pp. xvi.+8604+497. 42s. 





Srupents of the Berlin papyrus-publication 
have been accustomed to see, in the notes 
to the texts published by Prof. Ulrich 
Wilcken of Breslau, references to a work 
entitled Griechische Ostraka, which has now 
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for some years past been described as 
‘demniichst erscheinend.’ It has now ap- 
peared, and proves to be the important 
work which those who were acquainted 
with its scheme and with its author ex- 
pected. The epithet ‘epoch-making’ is so 
freely mis-used nowadays that one hesitates 
to use it here; but this work is, in fact, 
epoch-making in the true sense of the word. 
It closes one period of study in the sphere 
with which it deals, and it opens another. 
It sums up all that is known in this depart- 
ment of science, and it will form the basis 
for all future work on this subject. 

The importance of the work lies in the 
fact that it contains far more than its title 
implies ; and to the same cause may partly 
be attributed the long delay in its appear- 
ance. Originally intended merely to be a 
publication of the Greek texts inscribed on 
ostraka discovered in Egypt, it has come to 
include an elaborate survey of the results 
derivable not only from this source, but 
also from the papyri which have recently 
come to light in such vast numbers. Hence 
the second volume, which contains the texts 
of 1624 ostraka, is quite outweighed by the 
first, in which, in an Introduction covering 
more than 800 pages, Prof. Wilcken gathers 
together all that is known with regard to 
the taxation-system of Egypt under the 
Ptolemies and the Roman empire, together 
with much subsidiary information upon 
economical, monetary, and metrological 
matters. It is a mass of material abso- 
lutely essential to any future student of the 
millennium of Egyptian history between the 
Macedonian and the Arabian conquests, and 
of considerable interest to the student of 
the Roman Empire in general; and it is 
handled by Prof. Wilcken with the skill 
and judgment which his former works have 
led us to expect. It is no small praise to 
say that the only book with which it can be 
compared is Lumbroso’s admirable e- 
cherches sur l'économie politique des Lagides ; 
and in the 30 years since the appearance of 
Lumbroso’s work, the material to be dealt 
with has increased out of all proportion to 
the lapse of time. 

In the present notice the first volume 
alone can be taken into consideration. The 
second contains the texts of the ostraka, 
which, for most persons, are of importauce 
ouly as providing the data upon which the 
conclusions set forth in the Introduction 
rest ; and no examination of them would be 
profitable without a detailed collation of the 
originals. A brief summary of the contents 
of the first volume may be useful. A short 
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description of the material and appearance 
of ostraka in general is followed by tables 
showing the present homes of those included 
in this collection. Then comes the examin- 
ation of the contents of these documents ; 
and since the very large majority of them 
consists of tax-receipts, this resolves itself 
into an examination of the taxes in force in 
Egypt in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods. 
The formulae of the texts are first examined 
and classified (pp. 58-129), the conclusion to 
which Prof. Wilcken comes (differing from 
that which he, like others, had previously 
held with regard to some classes of these 
receipts) being that most of them are 
receipts given, not by the tax-farmer to the 
tax-payer, but by the Government banks to 
the tax-farmer.! Under the rule of the 
Ptolemies practically all taxes were farmed 
out; and even under the Roman emperors 
the same system was largely used, though 
direct collection by Government officials was 
also introduced in a great number of in- 
stances. The taxes themselves (both in 
money and in kind) are next examined 
individually (pp. 130-410), and a formid- 
able list they make. Prof. Wilcken gives 
no less than 138 heads of taxation as 
vouched for by the ostraka, and 80 more for 
which there is evidence from other sources 
(mainly the papyri) ; and although not all 
the headings here given really represent 
separate taxes (and some of them are not 
taxes at all), enough remain to justify the 
statement that there can have been hardly 
any commodity or occupation in Egypt 
which did not contribute something to the 
national revenue. This enumeration occu- 
pies the largest section in the book, and 
may be considered as its piéce de résistance ; 
but it is followed by important and elabor- 
ate chapters on the methods of tax-farming 
and tax-raising under the Ptolemies and 
the Roman governors (pp. 422-629), on the 
banks and storehouses in which the products 
of the taxes were received (pp. 630-663), 
and on the information derived from the 
ostraka and papyri as to the coinage and 
the weights and measures in use throughout 
the period (pp. 718-780). 

Such a work, dealing with a mass of 
details, many of them still beset with much 
uncertainty, on the one hand lends itself to 
criticism in many directions, and on the 


1 With regard to a large class of these receipts, 
however, Prof. Wilcken has already withdrawn this 
explanation (Archiv fir Papyrusforschung, i. 141), 
detinite evidence to the contrary having been fur- 
nished by a papyrus in the British Museum ; a fact 
which strikingly illustrates the uncertainty which 
still surrounds much of the subject. 
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other renders adequate criticism impossible, 
within the limits available here, by its very 
bulk. The only form of criticism, however, 
which is of practical value in such a case, is 
for those who are in possession of material 
bearing on the same subject to make their 
contribution to the store which Prof. 
Wilcken has collected, whether in the form 
of correction or confirmation of his results. 
Prof. Wilcken has himself shown how use- 
fully this may be done, by his own reviews 
of previous publications of papyri; and no 
doubt many students will be ready, within 
their own limits, to do the same good service 
to him. This book is not, and does not 
pretend to be, final. I[t is the gathering up 
of all the evidence extant up to a certain 
date, and as evidence has not ceased to pour 
in since that date, much that he has written 
will need to be supplemented and corrected 
as time goes on. But he has laid the foun- 
dations firmly, and if others are able to add 
something to the superstructure, it will 
largely be because he has taught them how 
to use the materials. 

As luck would have it, after all the delays 
caused by the influx of new material, Prof. 
Wilcken’s Introduction finally went to press 
at a date which just excluded from his 
view two rather unusually extensive pub- 
lications of Greeco-Egyptian texts, namely 
the second volumes of the British Museum 
Catalogue of Greek Papyri (1898) and 
of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri (1899). The 
texts contained in the first-named work 
were partly known to him in_ brief 
provisional descriptions published in 1894, 
and the originals of many were seen by him 
during a visit to England in 1895: but 
these facilities naturally do not compensate 
for the want of a detailed publication, 
while the contents of Messrs Grenfell and 
Hunt’s latest volume were, of course, wholly 
unknown to him. The principal object, 
therefore, of the following notes is to call at- 
tention to points in which these two volumes 
throw fresh light upon Prof. Wilcken’s 
conclusions. 

Pp. 132-3. The tax indicated by the 
abbreviation a“ is as obscure to me as to 
Prof. Wilcken ; but it is worth observing 
that in every case the sum named under 
this head is, as near as possible, }# of the 
sum preceding it. There is an apparent 
exception in Ostr. 1282, but there dvo 
should probably be read for the doubtful 
deka. The only explanation which offers 
itself is that ac‘=at xai, meaning that the 
lower payment was (for some reason un- 
known) to be substituted for the bigher. It 





will be observed that when it appears in a 
statement of several tax-payments, each 
item after the first is introduced by the 
word dpoiws, but that this is never attached 
to an entry under the head a“; which seems 
to indicate that this forms one item with 
that which precedes it. 

P. 137. ff. Wilcken inclines to the view 
that the fisheries in Egypt were not a 
Government monopoly ; but the high rate 
of payment required from the fishermen (25 
per cent.) points the other way. Such a 
payment is more akin to the rents paid by 
atenant to his landlord than to any 
ordinary taxation. 

P. 146. the rédos duagav was probably 
only levied on waggons kept for hire, since it 
is habitually coupled with the  rédos 
évnAacias. The occasional use of the 
singular dyaéys, in which Wilcken finds a 
difficulty, is no real objection to this view. 
Village carriers not unfrequently have only 
one cart to let on hire. 

P. 147 ff. The phrase yewperpia dureduvor, 
as the name of a tax, occurs also in Brit. 
Mus. Pap. CXCV. ; but the term yewerpia 
applies not only to vineyards, but also to 
orchards and kitchen-gardens, as is shown 
by its being attached (1. 8) to a total in 
which these categories of fruit-land are 
included. It is, in fact. a generic term, 
denoting land-tax ; a very intelligible modi- 
fication of the natural meaning of the word, 
since a land-survey was a necessary pre- 
liminary to a land-tax. 

P. 152. Why should not pepurpds ay’. 
which Wilcken does not undertake to 
explain, be identical with the pepirpos 
émixehadiov dvdpuivtos (p. 154) % The 
amounts paid are very similar. 

P. 162. The tax eis Adyov dpxixvvyyov is 
illustrated by B. M. Pap. CCCCLIX, where 
mention is made of dnpdar0 Kuvyyoi. 

P. 172. The term yépdus (= weaver, not 
in Liddell and Scott) occurs frequently in 
the poll-tax list contained in B. M. Papp. 
CCLVII-CCLIX ; and yepduaxdy, the tax 
levied upon this industry, is repeatedly men- 
tioned in Oxyrhynchus Pap. COLXXXVIII 
where the amounts vary between 36 and 40 
drachmas per annum. 

Pp. 173-176. It seems unnecessary to 
labour so much the proof that a land-tax, in 
any well-organised administration, must rest 
upon a survey, and that therefore it may 
not unreasonably be denoted by the term 
imtp yewperpias. Clearly this is the case in 
B. M. Pap. CXCV., mentioned above, where 
it is coupled with dumredovev. An exact 
parallel would be found in the use of Aao- 
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ypadia for ‘poll-tax.’ There is, however, 
also the possibility that charges irép yewpe- 
rpias, Without qualification, may be fees for 
the re-surveying of land, which, to some 
extent, was necessary after every inunda- 
tion. The smallness of the amounts named 
under this head in the ostraka is in favour 
of this view. The existence of such annual 
re-surveys is stated by Herodotus (ii. 109, 
quoted by Wilcken), and B. M. Pap. DCIV. 
is an official record of the extent of land 
(arranged under the names of the owners) 
inundated in the year 46-7 a.p. A more 
elaborate example of a land-survey, giving 
precise measurements, and deducting areas 
unfitted for cultivation, is contained in 
B. M. Pap. CCLX VIL., where the constantly 
recurring abbreviation ero“ recalls the phrase 
of Herodotus, 6 d& (Xeodorpis) Ereuzre tods 
émurkeouevovs Kal avapetpyoovtas. With 
these materials a fuller account might now 
be given of the land-survey system in Egypt 
than was possible to Wilcken. 

P. 182. The existence of the réAos éyxv- 
kduov in Roman times is established by 
B. M. Pap. CCXCVIIb, and Ox. Pap. 
CCXLII ete. 

P. 185. éxddpiov is the regular term for 
the portion of the produce of a farm paid as 
rent by the tenant to the owner. It is 
found repeatedly in this sense in the papyri, 
and the formulas of the five ostraka pub- 
lished by Wilcken in which it occurs are 
entirely in accordance with this interpreta- 
tion. There is therefore no ground for 
regarding it as a tax at all. 

P. 199 ff. The classification of the taxes, 
according as they were paid in money or in 
kind, is useful and important; but the 
proof of it seems unnecessarily laboured. 
In many of the cases named, such as the 
poll-tax, bath-tax, etc., payment in kind was 
impossible; in many more, such as_ the 
taxes on employments, it was either impos- 
sible or so improbable as to need little 
demonstration. It is, in fact, only with 
regard to the land-tax that the principle is 
not clear prima facie, since (as Wilcken 
shows), while land bearing wheat, barley, 
and three varieties of oil paid the tax in 
kind, land bearing vines, palms, olives, or 
fruit-trees paid it in money; and kitchen- 
gardens paid it sometimes in one way, some- 
times in the other. Corn was, no doubt, 
required by the government both for its 
annual supply of seed-corn to the cultivators, 
and for export ; but it is less clear why oil 
should have been paid in kind. 

P. 226. A contract for the lease of % 
yadixy in two villages of the Faytim occurs 
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in B, M. Pap. CCLXXXVI, and is wrongly 
explained in the Catalogue as a lease of the 
monopoly of laundry-work. ‘The ostrakon 
published by Wilcken shows that it is 
rather a lease of the tax on the fulling 
industry. It would appear, however, from 
the papyrus that the tax should be placed 
among the farmed taxes, not among those 
directly collected, in the list on pp. 575-582. 

P. 230 ff. The section on the poll-tax is 
very important, but it is just here that the 
new evidence necessitates most modification 
in Wilcken’s view. The question is fully 
discussed in the British Museum Catalogue 
ii. 17-20, 42-46, 63, and in Ox. Pap. ii. 
208-214, 217-222, and it is impossible to 
deal with it at length here. The chief 
modifications are with regard to the persons 
liable to the tax. Instead of all males 
from 14 to 65 and females from 12 to 
65 (with the exception of certain privileged 
classes) being liable, it would appear that 
the tax was only levied upon males between 
14 and 60, and not upon females at all; 
while a good deal of additional evidence is 
available with regard to classes wholly or 
partially exempt (notably the xdaroixor of 
B. M. Papp. CCLX, CCLXI, and the des- 
cendants of gymonasiarchs and the pytpo- 
troXtrat Swdexddpaxpot Of Oxyrhynchus), On 
the other hand, the ostraka supply much 
evidence as to the rate at which the tax was 
levied in different parts of Egypt, with the 
curious result that it differed, not only at 
different times, but at different places, and 
even in different districts of a large town, 
such as Thebes. Apparently it must have 
been levied for local purposes, like district 
rates nowadays, and so was subject to local 
modifications. Wilcken appears (p. 244) to 
make unnecessary difficulty about the use 
of the term Aaoypadia as =‘ poll-tax,’ and at 
one time regarded it as merely a payment 
to cover the expenses of a census. This 
seems, however, to be putting the cart 
before the horse. Rulers did not then hold 
censuses for purely statistical purposes. 
The numbering of the people was for the 
purpose of the tax, not vice versa. It is 
important to add, finally, that the evidence 
derivable from the ostraka is quite consis- 
tent with Prof. Ramsay’s view that the 
fourteen-year census was instituted by 
Augustus about B.c. 10. On this point, 
however, the latest evidence is that fur- 
nished by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt (Joc. 
cit.). 

P. 256. The word pepiopds occurs in a 
Ptolemaic papyrus (Bb. M. Pap. CCXXXIT.), 
but apparently not as the name of a tax. 
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A parallel to the men paying taxes at half 
the normal rate (p. 256, note 2) may be 
found in the B. M. poll-tax lists (cf. B. M. 
Catalogue ii. 53). 

P. 259 ff. The ostraka do not clear up the 
doubts attaching to the word vavfiv, but 
the gradual accumulation of evidence is 
slowly leading to more definite results. It 
is used in two senses, which must be kept 
apart. In Ptolemaic times it is a measure 
of cubic content, used in measuring amounts 
in the excavation of canals or the erection 
of embankment mounds. Here it is appar- 
ently identical with the equally obscure 
term dwiktov. The exact size of the measure 
is undetermined, but some reason has been 
shown in B. M. Catalogue ii. 130 for 
believing it to be a cubic cubit. In Roman 
times, however, this use of vavBov dis- 
appears, and it becomes simply the name of 
a tax, levied upon land, and perhaps devoted 
to the maintenance of the canals and 
embankments. There are difficulties as to 
the precise interpretation of the tax (cf. B. 
M. Cat. ii. 121, Ox. Pap. ii. 297), but it 
would require too much space to discuss 
them here. 

P. 272. There seems no great difficulty 


.in supposing that the same person kept 


donkeys (and donkey-drivers) for hire, and 
also carts. 

P. 273. ‘OppodvAaxia may be interpreted 
on the analogy of épyuodvAakia, as a pay- 
ment for the protection of merchandise 
stored at the wharves. 

P. 276 ff. The various transit or customs 
taxes (mrevryxooTy éfaywyns, 7. cicaywyis, 
dca vAoy, etc.) need to be treated together. 
Cf. B. M. Cat. ii. 83-8, Grenfell and Hunt, 
Greek Pap. ii.78-84. 

P. 280. rAcovacpds in a technical sense, 
apparently denoting some form of additional 
taxation, occurs in two registers of the first 
century connected with the land tax (B. M. 
Papp. CXCII, DCIV); but its precise 
meaning is not clear. One __ possibility 
which is worth considering is that it may 
denote additions to the land held by 
various individuals due to alterations in the 
cultivable area caused by the inundation. 

P. 310. The pig-tax (tixy) is abundantly 
established by the new Oxyrhynchus volume 
(0.P. CCLXXXVIII, CCLXXXIX ete). 

P. 338. That the abbreviation ezaya’, 
occurring in several of the certificates for 
labour on the embankments, is really a 
place-name (which Wilcken disputes), is 
shown by B. M. Pap. CCCXXV 6 (& r7 
"Eraya6(w) Soxvorraiov, cf. CCCXXV a, év TH 


BovB(dotw) Yoxvoraiov). 
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P. 359. On épnpodvAaxia (the charge for 
the safe conduct of merchandise through 
the desert), of. B. M. Pap. CCCX VIII (Cat. 
ii. 87). 

P. : 378. The annual camel-tax may 
perhaps have been 10 drachmas; ¢/. B. M. 
Cat. ii. 79. 

P. 391. Wilcken is here misled by an 
error in Grenfell and Hunt’s Greek Papyri 
ii. 60 (not 55, as misquoted by W.). The 
papyrus has, not ey A’ p” tp’, but simply 
eyAnprrop’, 1.€. éyAnprropos. ‘this correction 
was already made in Class. Rev. xi. 97, and 
Wilcken might have been saved some 
superfluous conjectures if he had seen it. 

P. 384. On the réAos pooxov Gvopévov, see 
B. M. Pap. CCCCLXXII. 

P. 394 note. The true reading in Grenfell 
and Hunt’s Greek Pap. ii. 58 is épnpodvAakias 
IIpocwrirov Kat [AyroroXirov] as appears 
from Bb. M. Papp. CCCX VIII, CCCXXX, 
not ’Apowoirov, as Wilcken conjectures. 
This also was stated in Class. Rev. xi. 97. 

P. 431 note 1. The date of the document 
referred to by Wilcken (B. M. Pap. 
CCCXLVIII) is apparently a.p. 202-3, not 
205-6. If Wilcken is right in fixing a.D. 
202 as the date of the first establishment of 
a Bovdy in Arsinoé, the Bovdevrys here 
mentioned must have been one of the 
original members. 

P. 432. dyudodov apparently denotes a 
district, like Aavpa, rather than a street 
(pvpn) ; cf. Ox. Pap. ii. 189. 

P. 438. The list of censuses here given 
can be increased from Ox. Pap. ii. 209 ff., 
where the direct evidence of the fourteen- 
year cycle is carried back to a.p. 19-20. 

P. 448. Wilcken apparently still holds 
the view that ér‘kpots was a purely military 
function. As against this, see B. M. Cat. 
ii. 42-46, and Ox. Pap. ii. 217-222. The 
new evidence furnished by Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt entirely supports the view ex- 
pressed in the B. M. Catalogue that, in 
addition to the purely military érikpuns 
there was also an ézixpuors by which youths 
were, at the proper time, admitted to the 
privileged class which was exempt from the 
poll-tax. 

Pp. 453-4. Notification of the births of 
girls were not made in the tdropvyjpata ém- 
yervnoews, because girls were not subject to 
the poll-tax (see above). 

P. 455. The British Museum has four 
examples of death-certificates (cf. Cat. ii. 
65-68), not only one. 

P. 464. There is no proof that the returns 
of real property (land, houses, etc.) were 
made annually, and probability is against 
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it; cf. Grenfell and Hunt’s full discussion 
of the point in Ox. Pap. ii. 177-179. 

P. 480. An example of a land-survey 
book is preserved in B. M. Pap. CCLX VII. 

P. 483. Not only the survey-books, but 
also the census registers were available for 
reference by the general public; ¢f. B. M. 
Pap. CCCXXIV (the document somewhat 
hesitatingly quoted by Wilcken on p. 487). 

P. 505. The order of Ti. Julius Alexander, 
that the land-tax should be levied each year 
with reference to the extent of land actually 
inundated in that year, is illustrated by 
B. M. Pap. DCIV, which is a register of 
the land inundated in a.p. 46-7, twenty 
years earlier than Alexander’s edict. 

P. 607, note 1. Wilcken’s note on B. M. 
Pap. CCCVI, which rests on a misunder- 
standing of the description in the B. M. 
Catalogue of Additions, is obviated by the 
complete publication of the text in the 
Catalogue of Papyri, the readings of which 
(l. 19 ovroviov (2), 1. 23 aire 6) differ slightly 
from those of Wilcken. 

Pp. 653-4. On the ovroddyo of. B. M. 
Cat. ii. 88, 89, 95, where much the same 
conclusions are arrived at as here. 

P. 657, note 2. On the phrase yj rpoaddov 
cf. B.M. Cat. ii. 96. The parallels quoted there 
seem to make it almost certain that yn zpoc- 
odov = yi) idwrixy. Wilcken objects that the 
land in question was apparently cultivated 
by Sypoci yewpyoi, but we do not know 
that this term was limited to the cultivators 
of the royal domain-land. It may have 
applied to all who received advances of 
seed-corn from the state. In any case it 
seems impossible to believe that the classifi- 
cations of land as Bacuixy, iepa, and idwwrixy 
of B. M. Pap. DCIV, Bacirixy, iepd, and 
érépa of B. M. Pap. CCLVI, and BaowArky, 
iepa, and zpoadédov of Berl. Pap. 20, are not 
identical. 

P. 662. The interpretation of the name 
Paicros [pioxos Kaicapos in the B. M. Cat. of 
Additions has already been corrected in the 
Catalogue of Papyri, ii. 96. 

P. 667. The rate of equivalence, 2 artabas 
of barley =1 artaba of wheat, must not be 
taken as constant. In another of the 
Petrie papyri Mr. Smyly has found the 
ratio, 5 artabas of barley=3 artabas of 
wheat. 

P. 723. On the relation between silver 
and copper, see Grenfell and Hunt, Oz. 
Pap. ii. 188, where an explanation is given 
of the ratio 1: 450 which Wilcken finds in 
the ostraka, and of the ratio 1: 500 which 
appears in B, M. Pap. CCLXVI. 

Pp. 732-3. It is noteworthy that Wilcken 
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withdraws the imagiuary ‘hexobol’ coins 
which he believed he had discovered in 
B. M. Pap. CXXXT, the true reading being 
(as in the printed text of that papyrus) é& 
6Borév. The references to Pap. CXX XI in 
the notes should be to ll. 529 and 530 and 
(p. 733, note 2) 339. 

P. 741 ff. With regard to the artaba, 
there is much new matter to be incorporated 
from B.. M. Pap. CCLXV, and the whole 
subject requires re-examination by a pro- 
fessed metrologist. We have (1) artabas of 
several different sizes vouched for by the 
ostraka and papyri and the ancient metro- 
logical authorities ; (2) three artabas, whose 
relative proportions are known, but not 
their exact size, vouched for by B. M. Pap. 
CXXYV ; (3) six artabas, of which similarly 
only the relative proportions are known, 
vouched for by B. M. Pap. CCLXV. 
Hultsch and Wilcken have made some 
progress in correlating Nos. 1 and 2; but 
No. 3 introduces a large disturbing element, 
too extensive to examine here. C/. B. M. 
Cat. ii. 257 ff. 

P. 742. For Revillont’s mis-reading, and 
consequent misinterpretation, of Petrie, 
Pap. II. 25 (0,) ef. B.M. Cat. ii. p. xv. 

P. 744. An artaba of 48 choinices in 
Roman times seems to be established by 
B.M. Pap. CXCIIJ, but the data of that 
document are somewhat conflicting, some of 
the entries seeming to point rather to an 
artaba of 36 choinices, In any case the 
dixotvucov appears to be a payment of two 
choinices on the aroma of land, not on the 
artaba of wheat as stated in Caé. ii. 121 
(cf. 1. 5 of that papyrus). 

P. 750. On the smaller measures, the 
téraptov, éxrov, etc., cf. also B.M. Cat. ii. 
p. Xv. 

P. 751. Wilcken’s notification of a 
measure named pariov, as occurring in the 
ostraka, explains a difficulty in B.M. Pap. 
CCCCXX VIII, where the word appears in 
an abbreviated form, and apparently inter- 
changed with pérpov. Its size here appears 
to be ;'; of an artaba. Brugsch, according 
to Wilcken, has calculated it at ;';; but we 
do not know what artaba is used in either 
case. 

P. 755. edyos as a measure (merely =‘a 
pair’) occurs not only in B.M. Pap. XIV., 
but also in Papp. CXC, CCCCXXIX. 

P. 761. Wilcken’s correction of the view 
that a xepap.ov = } perpyrys deserves especial 
notice. For this must be _ substituted 
Brugsch’s equation, 1 xepay.ov = % petpytys 
=8 xoes. 


P. 763. The symbol for géorns (a € with 
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an oblique line drawn through it) occurs 
also in B.M. Pap. CCLII, of the fourth 
century. 

P. 766. xodda, in the sense of casks, 
occurs in B.M. Pap. CCCXC. 

P. 771. On the pérpov dpopw rerpaxotvixov 
see B.M. Cat. pp. xv. 257 ff. According to 
the British Museum papyri, dpéuw is the 
right reading, not dpopov or dpopwv. The 
fact that the dpdmos-artaba has as its sub- 
division a pérpov terpaxoivuxoy is in favour 
of the identification of that artaba with 
the 40-choinix artaba, which also harmonises 
with the fact that the dpdmos-artaba is the 
largest of the six named in Pap. CCLXV. 
(N.B.—The interpretation of pérpov ferrdov 
in B.M. Cat. ii. p. xv., as a measure con- 
taining one géorns, must be withdrawn.) 

P. 810. The identification of the month 
Swrypwos as = Pauni is established by B.M. 
Pap. CXLI (previously published in Palaeog. 
Soc. ii. 146). The identification of Nepwyrecos 
SeBaords as = Pharmouthi rested on the fact 
that Nero gave his name to the month April 
(Suet. Wer. 55, Tac. Ann. xii. 16); but as 


an ostrakon shows (if the reading is correct) 
that the name was in use under Claudius, 
the ground of this identification is cut 
away. 

P. 811. Another month-name should be 
added to the list, viz. Aoputiaves, apparently 
equivalent to Phaophi (B.M. Pap. CCLIX, 
1, 99). 

P. 813. The use of the name ‘IovA‘a 
X<Baocry 28 the title of a special day is 
established against Wilcken’s suspicions by 
Ox. Pap. ii. CCLXXXIII, rp & ‘lovdta 
YeBaory Tov évertGros pnvos. 

It is to be feared that these details have 
proved long and tedious, although they have 
left many points of controversy and interest 
indicated rather than discussed. But the 
best tribute to so useful and important a 
book is to try, in one’s own way, to render 
its accuracy yet more accurate ; and it is in 
a spirit of admiration, and not in the least 
of detraction, that these criticisms are 
offered. 

F, G. Kenyon, 





TYRRELL AND PURSER’S CORRESPONDENCE OF CICERO. 


The Correspondence of Cicero, edited by R. Y. 
TyrreLt and L, C. Purser. Vol. VI. 
Dublin University Press Series. Dublin 
and London, 1899. Pp. exvii, 347. 


The sixth volume of Messrs Tyrrell and 
Purser’s great edition completes the corres- 
pondence of Cicero and the editors promise 
the finx] volume containing the index at an 
early date. They are to be congratulated 
upon the successful termination of their 
arduous task. In their modest Preface they 
speak apologetically of the time which they 
have taken and hint that they might have 
worked more rapidly, if all their leisure had 
been given to their work. It is, however, 
difficult to conceive greater rapidity of pro- 
duction than that which has attended their 
efforts of late, volumes IV., V., and VI. 
having been published in a space of five 
years. It is noteworthy that this rapidity 
has not been attended by any falling off in 
quality. Onthe contrary the :ater volumes 
are fuller and more thorough both in plan 
and in execution than the earlier ones. 

The Introduction to Vol. VI. consists of 
three parts, viz. (i) Cicero at the head of 


the State, (ii) Cicero’s correspondents, (iii) 
the correspondence with M. Brutus. The 
first of these is a sympathetic sketch of the 
services rendered by Cicero to his country 
in the last struggle against despotism, and 
is a most valuable source of information for 
the history of the period. The correspon- 
dents of Cicero whom the editors pourtray 
in their well-known manner are Plancus, D. 
srutus, Pollio, P. Lentulus Spinther, Furnius, 
Cassius, and M. Brutus. It seems odd that 
Lepidus is not ineluded in the list, consider- 
ing the important réle which he played, while 
we could have spared the brief sketches of 
Lentulus Spinther and Furnius, who are but 
minor characters. The editors have drawn 
largely from various learned works, particu- 
larly in the case of Plancus from the ‘ charm- 
ing monograph’ of M. Jullien (Le fondateur 
de Lyon), and in that of M. Brutus from a 
pamphlet of O. E. Schmidt, whose un- 
favourable estimate they adopt. They also 
acknowledge their obligations to various 
dissertations upon the style of various 
writers, e.g. to Schmalz upon the language 
of Pollio, to Kohler on that of Lentulus, to 
Hellmuth on that of Galba, to Rhodius and 
Gitlbauer on the letters of Plancus. The 
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sketch of Plancus is full of subtle insight 
into the character of this favourite of 
fortune, the morbo proditor of Velleius. 
The editors quote many valuable remarks 
from M. Jullien, e.g. p. xli., when speaking 
of the letter written in March 23, in which 
Plancus, who previously had maintained a 
consistent reserve, declares for the Republic, 
they say ‘ What was the real cause of this 
sudden alteration of the views of Plancus ? 
It was, as M. Jullien acutely sees, the 
demand of Antony to be given Gallia 
Comata in exchange for Cisalpine Gaul. 
Plancus had been, as the saying is, “ sitting 
on the hedge,” but now that one of the 
parties interferes vitally with his interests, 
he takes a side.’ With one view which the 
editors adopt silently from M. Jullien I find 
myself unable to agree. This in connection 
with the foundation of the colony of 
Lugdunum by Plancus and Lepidus, which 
they assign to June 23, after the junction 
of Lepidus with Antony on May 29 and 
before June 30, when Lepidus was declared 
a hostis. They say (p. Ixxi.) that ‘the 
Senate during June were at their wits’ end 
to know how to treat Lepidus. Their chief 
aim was to keep him from immediately 
marching into Italy. Accordingly, they 
gave him orders to join with Plancus in 
founding the colony.’ As this is very con- 
jectural, it would have been well to quote 
the arguments upon which Jullien bases his 
hypothesis. Our authority is Dio Cassius, 
who (xlvi. 50) assigns the foundation of 
Lugdunum to the period between the relief 
of Mutina, and the junction of Lepidus with 
Antony, z.e. between April 21 and May 29, 
the object otf the Senate being to prevent 
the coalition of Lepidus and Antony. The 
date given by Dio is impossible in view of 
the letters of Plancus written at this 
time, and so Jullien proposes the theory 
above-mentioned. I cannot think it credible 
that the Senate would confer this task on 
Lepidus after his defection, especially in 
view of the danger that the troops of 
Plancus and D. Brutus, who was then with 
Plancus, might fraternise with those of 
Lepidus and Antonius. I would prefer to 
suppose that the order was given to Plancus 
while his attitude was still dubious, ae. 
before March or April, in order to keep him 
employed. The association of Lepidus with 
Plancus in this task is contradicted by all 
other evidence, and is probably due to an 
error on the part of Dio. 

The essay upon M. Brutus is the longest 
of the seven. In it the editors quote 
largely from O. E. Schmidt, many of whose 
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criticisms are admirable, e.g. p. xcvii. on the 
interest which both the friends and the 
enemies of Brutus had in spreading the 
rumour that he was the son of Caesar, or 
p. 261 on the conclusion of Cicero’s letter to 
Brutus, where they remark that ‘ Schmidt 
has done more than anyone else to put the 
characters of Cicero and Brutus in their 
true light.’ The editors (p. c.) go so far as to 
agree with Dante, who in the Inferno 
places Brutus in the jaws of Satan, though on 
another occasion (p.cx. 7.) they allow him the 
‘ good qualities of his faults.’ I do not feel 
that he receives full justice at the hands of 
his critics. A special point urged against 
him is that he treated with clemency his 
prisoner, C. Antonius, allowing him to use 
the title Proconsul in a letter to the Senate. 
This is ascribed to treachery on his part, 
and a wish to make friends with the An- 
tonians (p. xliv.). Surely this is rather hard, 
Brutus was at all times averse to blood- 
spilling, and, apart from such considerations, 
it was a wise policy not to set the example 
of putting prisoners to death, in view of the 
fact that D. Brutus was himself besieged in 
Mutina. C. Antonius was a hostage for the 
safety of D. Brutus. Dio Cassius tells us 
that after the death of D. Brutus, the 
interest of Brutus in his prisoner ceased 
(xlvii. 24. 4). Further, Brutus, like other 
Roman nobles, was greatly influenced by 
family ties, and held that much might be 
excused in a connection. He blames Cicero 
for his passionate attacks on Antony, and 
intercedes on behalf of Lepidus, just as 
Metellus Celer had intervened in 62 on 
behalf of Metellus Nepos, and as the nobles 
petted Clodius in the Senate. Brutus could 
not forget that Lepidus was his brother-in- 
law, and that his nephew, the son of 
Lepidus, was married to the daughter of 
Antony. Such considerations would appeal 
even more strongly to women, and it is 
clear from these letters that Brutus was 
ruled by women, and especially by his 
mother Servilia, the great lady who was 
able to have a clause removed from a senatus 
consultum (Att. xv. 11. 2). Servilia, Porcia 
and Tertulla form a Cabinet of ladies, who 
direct the movements and the actions of 
Brutus. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that his policy should appear emotional and 
inconsistent. 

The editors show great judgment in 
dealing with the vexed question of the 
letters to Brutus. They consider them all 
genuine with the possible exception of 1. 16 
and 17, though they argue very strongly in 
favour of the genuineness of these also, 
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They thus occupy a midway position 
between C. F. W. Miiller who says briefly 
‘ Brutinas epistulas credo veras esse omnes, 
etiam XVI. et XVII,’ and Gurlitt, who, 
although the champion of the other letters, 
thinks that 1. 16 and 17 are Suasoriae of a 
later age, though in the case of 1. 17 he 
thinks §7 a genuine fragment to which a 
forgery has been attached. The arguments 
of the editors in favour of the general 
authenticity of these letters are to my mind 
wholly convincing. I find it difficult to 
understand how anyone ever could have 
suspected such a letter as I. 8, in which 
Cicero briefly commends to Brutus a certain 
C. Nasennius of Suessa who had been a 
centurion under Metellus Creticus, while 
several others e.g. 1.5, 1.6, 1.11 are full of 
detail, and very unlike the work of a forger. 
The two letters 1.16 and 17 in which 
Brutus rates Cicero for truckling to Octavian 
differ from the others in that they contain 
topics which would naturally present 
themselves to a forger. This, however, 
does not prove that they are forgeries. The 
editors admirably remark (p. 153) ‘It is 
possible that the letters may be the 
composition of a rhetorician ; but it is by 
no means impossible that they may have 
been the work of the narrow-minded, stiff, 
and ungracious Brutus. With regard to 
the poverty of thought displayed in this 
letter and the following, we think that a 
mark of genuineness. When a feeble man 
gives way to irritability he is generally 
verbose: and at this time Brutus in his 
relations with Cicero was dominated by one 
single ground of complaint, and he urges 
that complaint in every possible and 
conceivable way.’ This is excellent criticism, 
and a fair specimen of the notes upon 
these two letters. 

The letters contained in vol. vi. are 114 
in number, of which only 11 are written to 
Atticus. It necessarily follows that in 
brightness and interest they are inferior 
to many of those contained in previous 
volumes. The lighter side of Cicero’s cor- 
respondence is however represented by a 
charming letter to Paetus (820), while 
letters of conspicuous interest are 815, in 
which Quintus Cicero, characteristically 
choosing the freedman Tiro for his con- 
fidences, writes with his usual abandon and 
indiscretion concerning the past record of 
Hirtius and Pansa; 877 in which D. Brutus 
informs Cicero of the story which was in 
circulation concerning his fatal mot regard- 
ing young Octavian (laudandum adolescen- 
tem, ornandum, tollendum), and 896 in 


which Pollio tells of the ‘fantastic tricks’ 
performed by Balbus, then quaestor at 
Gades, who, modelling himself upon Caesar, 
made an actor an eques, continued his office 
of quattuorvir for another year after the 
pattern of Caesar’s dictatorship, and ap- 
pointed magistrates for two years in ad- 
vance, while, unlike Caesar, he showed 
savage cruelty in burning alive in the 
forum an old soldier of Pompeius, and ex- 
posing Roman citizens to wild beasts, 
Most of the letters, however, are melancholy 
reading. Cicero is struggling hard to or- 
ganise the republicans, but everywhere has 
to deal with men who, if not traitors at 
heart, are blind to all but their immediate 
advantage. Plancus wishes to step at once 
into the shoes of Hirtius (862), D. Brutus 
resents the fact that he was not made one 
of the decemvirs for the distribution of 
land to the soldiers (877. 1), Furnius wishes 
to leave Gaul in order to stand for the prae- 
torship (907), Pollio confesses that he could 
have done more, if more notice had been 
taken of him (896. 5), while even young 
Marcus wants to come home in order to 
obtain a priesthood (913. 1). With infinite 
dexterity and patience Cicero brings to bear 
upon each one the influence most likely to 
induce him to remain loyal to the party, 
and above all to remain at the front. 

In the usual Conspectus at the beginning 
of the volume the editors give one passage 
(807. 6) where they successfully defend the 
reading of the MSS. quisquam against the 
conjecture guicguam generally adopted, and 
two where with great probability they 
adopt the reading of H Pal., viz. 806. 2. 
sed H Pal. (and Erf.): sed si M; sed st 
vulg., 861. 3. nimisque H Pal., miisque M, 
in eisque vulg. They record 13 conjec- 
tures of their own, one of which, however, 
appears to be wrongly included, since in 
their note on the passage (864. 2) it is 
ascribed to Cobet. The other cases are 
799. 1. tasta] a Septimia (ab ista Boot). 

ib. sine fvallo Luciliano] sine ¢paypo 
Luciliano, on the analogy of redpaypevus 
Aeyew. This is highly ingenious. The edi- 
tors do not mention Gurlitt’s brilliant con- 
jecture (published in 1898, when possibly 
their work was already in print) sine dadd@ 
Luciliano, The difficulty which I feel about 
gpaypo is that Lucilius did not hide his 
meaning, or beat about the bush (Juvenal 
1, 165, Persius -1. 115). An unpublished 
conjecture of Turnebus, which I recently 
met with, is worth mentioning here, viz. 
sine allio, i. ‘the plebeian flavour of 
Lucilius,’ for which may be quoted Varro 
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(ap. Nonium 201. 6), atavi nostri cum 
allium ac saepe eorum verba olerent, tamen 
optime animati erant. 

837. 5. The editors add <ab ipso senatu> 
as having dropped out after in senatu. The 
context seems to require something like 
vereor ne possit altera, or non potest altera. 

844. 1. consules <esse>. The insertion 
seems almost necessary, and the corruption 
is very simple (viz. é is omitted after 
68). 
ib. usque in Capitolium deductus maximo 
clamore atque plausu in rostris collocatus 
sum]. As this seems to imply that the 
rostra were on the Capitol, the editors con- 
jecture <et postea reductus> after deductus. 
It is possible that mox may have dropped 
out before maximo. 

850. 2. <sed> statuit sibi eundum <do- 
mum>. The addition of sed is highly pro- 
bable. For the second the editors say ‘ we 
have added domum, which can easily have 
been lost after eundum.’ This is quite true 
but ewndum rests on very weak authority, 
viz. Pal.’ The reading of M is statwit id sibi. 
Gurlitt says ‘excidit non licere.’ Possibly 
statuit haud sibi <licere>. 

864. 5. vivere <per se> et pecunias 
habere....volumus. The addition dis- 
tinctly improves the sense. 

865. 5. liceat ergo patrem appellet Ci- 
ceronem. referat omnia <ad Ciceronem>, 
laudet. As Brutus is the writer, elegance 
can hardly be expected. 

866. 3. neu semper primi cuiusque mali 
excidendi causa sit, ut aliud renascatur illo 
peius. The editors suggest that ea should 
be inserted after causa, ‘ which might easily 
have dropped out before the abbreviation 
ca.” This is on palaeographical grounds 
most ingenious and attractive, but I have 
some difficulty in construing the passage. 

874. 3. seditione quae facta est in legione 
quarta de Catoniis—in bonam partem acci- 
pies—magis mihi probatur militum severitas 
quam tua]. So the MSS. Quarta is corrupt, 
since that legion was elsewhere. The 
editors who accept Hermann’s /fraude C. 
Antonii for de Catoniis, suggest either that 
quarta arose from ‘a misunderstanding of 
LEGIONIV’ in uncials (V for B as often),’ 
a clever suggestion, or that it stands for 
capta, less probably. With Wesenberg 
they add <clementia> after tua, and refer 
to intrigues of C. Antonius with the troops 
of Brutus. I would suggest that the 
soldiers of Brutus had attempted to lynch 
partisans of Antonius, and that Brutus had 
suppressed them with severity. The sim- 
plest correction of de Catoniis is de Antoni- 
NO. CXXII. VOL. XIV, 
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anis. In a letter of Brutus (837. 2) he 
says of C. Antonius ‘et moveor hominis 
precibus et timeo ne illum aliquorum furor 
excipiat.’ The editors remark on excipiat 
‘“ carry off,” a slightly unusual meaning.’ I 
do not find any parallel for exctpere in the 
sense of ‘rescue,’ and if this is the sense, 
would conjecture eripiat (Cf. Dio. Cass. 
xvii. 23 érws é£apraowow aitov). I would 
suggest that it means ‘ cut off,’ ¢.e. kill, and 
that Brutus feared that his soldiers would 
take the law into their own hands. 

913. 1. Domitii, Catonis, Lentuli, Bibul- 
orum. In the Conspectus the editors sug- 
gest Bibuli, aliorum, a very good suggestion 
which deserves to be mentioned under the 
text. 

914. 9. ne magis videor providus fuisse, 
quam gratus. [hoc ipsum nimium]. In 
the words bracketed the editors recognise 
the addition of a reader who thought 
Cicero’s statement too highly coloured. 
This is very attractive. Cf. 819. 2. where 
a glossator adds in the margin of M sile 
obsecro. 

The editors omit to place in this list 
three conjectures which they print in the 
text, viz. 842. 4. causae <tamen> non 
defuit: 864. 5. <id> non concesserim: 
897. 3. nemo alio <in> magistratu, the 
last of which seems necessary. ‘Their 
modesty also leads them to assign a place to 
conjectures of other scholars in preference 
to good suggestions of their own, e.g. 813. 3. 
haud frequens, (aut frequens MSS. haud 
infrequens vu/g.,) 843. scribis me e maximo 
otio exisse (scribis me maximo otio egisse 
MSS.) 906. 2. quoi ego certe favissem (qui 
ego certe fuissem MSS.). 

It is sometimes hard to see on what 
principle readings are included in this Con- 
spectus or excluded from it, eg. 869. 1. 
Madvig’s ‘fine emendation’ equitum milia 
quinque (equitum M. itaque H. Pal.: equi- 
tum itaque J) is placed in the Conspectus 
though printed both by Mendelssohn and 
Miiller, while 842. 3. Celer Pilius, the 
‘brilliant emendation of Ruete’ made in 
1883, and since then printed by Miller, 
does not appear. Also, while omitting 
from the Conspectus readings of which they 
express approval under the text or in the 
Adnotatio Critica eg. 789. 2. statutum 
habeo esse Miill. ‘/uculente’ (statuo habere 
esse M), 797. qui quidem Boot: quiqui 
MSS., ‘ which cannot be right,’ 915. 5. ob- 
surdescunt Manutius (obdurescunt MSS), 
916. 1. mutua Klotz ‘very cleverly’ (in tua 
MSS), they include conjectures of which 
they say nothing, or express disapproval, 
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under the text, eg. 808. 4. cura Rhodius 
(sum AMZSS), 826. 3. inita Kleyn (ea MSS) 

I note the following discrepancies : 

805. 3. quadret (caderet MSS.) is called 
under the text, ‘the conjecture of Boot and 
C. W. F. Miiller,’ in the Adnotatio Critica 
it is assigned to Miiller only. It is true 
that Wesenberg attributes it to Miller, 
but Boot says correxi, and Miiller, who 
prints it silently, does not claim the emend- 
ation. 

841.1. The editors learnedly defend 
potuissemus (so MSS.) against potis essemus, 
the conjecture of Hellmuth, which, however, 
appears in the Conspectus as a reading 
‘recorded with approbation.’ 

864. 5. Under the text we find, ‘most 
MSS. omit ab aliis, see Adn. Crit.’ On 
turning to the Adn. Crit. the only note 
which [I find is, ‘de hoe loco in Commentario 
disputavimus.’ 

In spite of their well-known skill as 
textual critics, the editors are excessively 
conservative, e.g. 828. 2, they merely speak 
well of, but do not print, the conjecture of 
Manutius (revived by Mendelssohn) | xx], .e. 
2,000,000 sesterces (xx MSS. i.e. 20,000), 
though it can hardly be supposed that 
Cornificius was seriously embarrassed, if the 
Senate did not vote him £180, and 916. 6 
they print ‘quod exercitus [habent] non con- 
temnendos habent,’ remarking ‘habent in 
textum ex proximo irrepsit.’ In this they 
follow Mendelssohn, the most conservative 
of critics, but I fail to see why so indis- 
putable an addition should be allowed to sur- 
vive within brackets and thus deface the text. 

The notes throughout reach the high 
standard previously set up by the editors. 
Those upon the chronology are particularly 
admirable and represent a vast amount of 
labour, not only on the part of other 
scholars, especially Schmidt and Gurlitt, but 
also of the editors, who on every point have 
brought to bear their fresh and unprejudiced 
judgment. Among the most excellent may 
be mentioned those on the date of 809 and 
859, and generally the notes upon 864, the 
letter of Brutus round which so much con- 
troversy has raged. The comments of the 
editors are enlivened by witty phrases and 
happy translations, such as we expect from 
them. 

[ add a few remarks which struck me 
while reading the volume. 787. 2. magnae 
cum diligentiae est <tuaeque curae> tum 
etiam fortunae. The editors add twaeque 
curae from H, om. M Pal. The position of 
tuce seems awkward, while the omission of 
the words from Pal., which Gurlitt has 
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shown to have been copied from the Lorsch 
MS. used by Cratander, shows that the 
addition in H has not the undivided support 
of the Transalpine family. For the same 
reason I should hesitate to read with the 
editors from H in 854.2 quantam cupidi- 
tatem hominibus< honoris > iniciat vacuitas, 
om. honoris M Pal. These passages differ 
from e.g. 790. 2, 883. 3, 895. 3, where they 
rightly admit from H Pal. passages omitted 
by M. 

801. 2. The editors print. censoribus in 
italics, with the note ‘this word must be 
supplied.’ Not only, however, is it inserted 
by Cratander, who took readings first 
printed by himself from a MS. (Lehmann 
p. 71), but is quoted by Lambinus from his 
v. ce. (ie. Z). On the other hand they 
print in ordinary type 805. 3, imperatoris 
officitum, an addition which has identically 
the same authority. 

807. 2. agi prorsus vehementer et severe 
volo. From this passage I would read in 
Att. 1. 13. 3. vehementer adhue agit <et> 
severe (om. et, MSS. edd.) 

ib. 5. res familiaris movet, rem dico? 
The editors approve of Boot’s conjecture 
ves dico, saying that ‘it is Cicero’s custom 
to preserve the exact case and form of the 
word reflected.’ This hardly covers eg. 
Phil. ii. 67. Charybdis...Charybdin dicot 
xiv. 22. decreta est : decretam dico. 

821. 2. belli omne discrimen in D. Bruto 
positum...qui si...erupisset Mutina nihil 
belli reliqui fore videbatur MSS.: all editors 
write belli religquum with Lambinus. I 
would suggest that bel/i is dittography of 
religui. For the confusion cf. Phil. xiii. 3. 
reliquorum V: belli quorum D. 

841. 4, delevit fugavit eodemque loco ubi 
erat pugnatum]. The editors quote 
Wolfflin who says that ‘it is more glorious 
to defeat the enemy on the original battle- 
field than in a subsequent engagement 
elsewhere,’ which seems fanciful. Some 
early editors read fugavitque eodem, which 
is a very simple correction. 

ib. 5. Hirtius in ea castra redit, unde 
Pansa exierat. The editors say that redit is 
a historical present coupled with a past 
tense. In MSS. however, redit is frequently 
written for rediit, which is restored by 
editors, e.g. Phil. xiii 17: cf. Att. 1. 14. 7. 
redit Madvig: redi MSS. 

864. 1. Particulam litterarum tuarum]. 
I prefer litterularum the reading of the 
v.¢. Cratandri (C). Brutus expresses his 
spleen by the two diminutives. 

882. 3. Rhodios autem tanta in pravitate 
animadverti]. The editors remark that the 
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in is curious. The omission of esse seems 
more so. Possibly ix pravitate esse should 
be read, esse (ie. 6@) having dropped out 
after -te. 

ib. 5. (Rhodii)...nullo exemplo neque 
nostra ex parte <provocati> neque nostro 
praesentium neque imminenti,Italiae urbique 
nostrae periculo...mederi... voluerunt]. Pro- 
vocati is an addition of Wesenberg, while 
voluerunt is only read by some inferior MSS. 
(noluerunt M). The sentence is very 
awkward in spite of these changes, as will 
be seen from the paraphrase given by the 
editors, who make the apodosis begin with 
neque nostro praesentium etc. It would be 
simpler to remove neque before nostro, as 
introduced from the preceding neque, and 
otherwise to read with M, viz. nullo exemplo 
neque nostra ex parte neque nostro praesen- 
tium imminenti Italiae...periculo...mederi... 
noluerunt, @.e. ‘without any provocation 
from our party or myself here present, they 
have refused to help in averting the danger’ 
etc. 

ib. 6. Pecuniam ... cogam omnibusque 
rationibus ad vos mittam]. The editors say 
that ‘inferior MSS. read omnibus cum ration- 
ibus.’ Old editors print silently omnibusque 
cum rationibus, as I think rightly (Cf. 
Mendelssohn ‘est sane mirus nudus abla- 
tivus,’) but I cannot find any MS. authority 
for cum. 

896. 3. depressus in ludum bis gratis 
depugnasset|]. The editors render ‘com- 
pelled to join the gladiators’ school.’ Possi- 
bly deprehensus should be read for depressus, 
in ludum being an ungrammatical addition 
from the context. 

900. This letter used to form part of 859 
(Fam. xi. 13), a letter of D. Brutus. 
Gurlitt acutely saw that it is a despatch of 
Plancus and D, Brutus to the Senate after 
they had joined forces, an important event 
alluded to elsewhere (905, 913. 2, 916. 4). 
It would be well to add a reference to 
Gurlitt’s dissertation. 

910. tecum enim illum [et te] in Italiam 
celeriter esse venturum me | The edi- 
tors suggest that e¢ te is a gloss on tecum. 
Possibly it is a senseless variant for esse, 
which after being relegated to the margin, 
has been inserted in the wrong place. 

914. 1. se exercuit in verissimo genere 
dicendi]. Perhaps severissimo should be read 
ef. Brut. 113. severum genus dicendi, Quintil. 
x. 1. 131 severiore genere satis firmatis 
legendus. The reference to Brut. 23 ‘ qui 
eloquentiae verae dat operam’ is hardly a 
sufficient parallel. 

ib. 5. ltaliae sua studia profitenti remi- 
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sistis], The editors translate ‘declined to 
use.’ Possibly, renuntiavistis, ‘you said 
farewell to,’ cf. Seneca, Nat. Q. vi. 1. 10 
Campaniae renuntiavere, Quintil. x. 7. 1. 
civilibus officiis renuntiabit. 

The spelling used in the volume is not 
always consistent, eg. 901. 4. we find 
Laudiceam (so H, Pal., Laodiceam M) but 
891. 7, Laodicea (so M, Laudicea H. Pal.). 
The evidence seems the same in each case. 
In 915, 4. we find gerundis, though -endus 
is generally adopted. In 901. 3. civitatiwm 
but 914. 11. civitatum (Neue 1%, p. 266 
prefers civitaticwm). A note seems required 
on the rare form scii used by Plancus 
(808. 1). 

I have noted the following misprints 
which are not rectified in the list of Zrrata, 
p. xxxv. note, for Caelius, read Calenus ; 
letter 814. 2 for nemini, read memini ; 860. 
3 in the text et has been accidentally omitted 
before ab ve publica; 870. 2 in the note 
upon exercitu, for ‘ they fell out in H,’ read 
‘they fell out in M’; 900, in the note upon 
the date, for 869, read 859: Frag. Epp. ad. 
C. Caesarem I, iii. for radito, read tradito ; 
914. 4 for consentiens, nos read consentiens— 
nos. In 882. 1. I prefer the punctuation of 
Miiller novarwm, maximeque to that of the 
editors, novarum. Maximeque. 

Now that the task of the Dublin editors 
is so nearly completed, one may be permitted 
shortly to summarise their serivces towards 
the study of Cicero’s Letters. They have 
given us the correspondence chronologically 
arranged with Historical Introductions and 
sketches of the leading men which are re- 
markable for learning, sobriety of judgment 
and lightness of touch. The notes combine 
in a succinct form the results gained by the 
most ancient and the most recent scholars, 
extracted alike from the ill-digested Variorum 
and from countless monographs. Above all 
the editors have never feared to amuse as 
well as to instruct their readers. In their 
six volumes there are no dull pages. With 
this brilliancy they have combined most 
valuable original work. Dr. Purser’s col- 
lation of the Harleian MSS. was an impor- 
tant contribution to knowledge, while the 
conjectures of the joint-editors have gained 
them an honourable place in the long list 
of scholars who have worked upon the puri- 
fication of the text. The respect with 
which Continental critics regard their work 
is shewn by the fact that the veteran 
editor of Cicero, C. F. W. Miiller, quotes 
their variants im extenso. Such consider- 
ation is rarely shewn to English scholars, 
aud the editors must be conscious of that 
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modest satisfaction expressed by Cicero’s 
quotation from Naevius. 


Laetus sum laudari me abs te, pater, a 
laudato viro. 


They are careful to point out that their 
work is not final. It is impossible that it 
should be, since the conditions have greatly 
changed during the past twenty years. A flood 
of light has been thrown upon various pro- 
blems connected with the Letters by 
German scholars, and notably by Lehmann, 
Gurlitt, Schmidt and Mendelssohn. Indeed 
during this period more progress has been 
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made than at any previous epoch, except 
possibly that of the great French scholars, 
Lambinus, Bosius, and Turnebus. The 
editors therefore have modified their views 
on various points and do not claim to be 
consistent throughout. Such consistency 
will doubtless be arrived at eventually by a 
new edition of the earlier volumes. Mean- 
while the English student can gratefully 
reflect that he is able to read the letters of 
Cicero in greater comfort and with the help 
of fuller knowledge at his disposal than 
anyone who is not familiar with his tongue. 
Apert C. Ciark. 





TAYLOR’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


A Constitutional and Political History of 
Roma ByT.M.Taytor, M.A. Methuen 
and Co. Pp. 507. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Taytor has supplied a very real want, 
and on the whole has supplied it well. 
Teachers and pupils will now be able with- 
out plunging into the mazes of Mommsen’s 
Staatsrecht to acquire a good general notion 
of such important matters as the powers of 
the Senate in the successive stages of its 
history, the origin and development of the 
Equestrian ‘Order’, the financial and 
military organization of various epochs. 
Here is set forth in our own tongue an out- 
line of the advance of the Roman polity 
from an aristocracy of birth through what 
seemed an incipient democracy to the rule 
of a nobility of office, and thence after a 
space of revolution and anarchy to the 
military monarchy ; the necessity of this 
last and the benefits it brought to the world 
at large, Mr. Taylor recognizes emphatically 
without falling down and worshipping Caesar 
as a faultless being. 

He is successful, once theextreme obscurity 
of the early period is left behind, in indi- 
cating the relations of the external, especially 
the military, history to the growth and 
working of the constitution. This is not- 
ably the casein the account of the Punic 
Wars (pp. 177-188), where the weak and 
strong qualities of both senate and populus 
are shewn with admirable fairness of appre- 
ciation. The effect of important person- 
alities, too,—an element which may easily 
be slighted in a book of this kind,—is 
clearly brought out ; the sketches of Flam- 
inius (p. 173 f.), Scipio the Elder (p. 188), 
Gaius Gracchus (p. 247 f.), are particularly 





good. Thesummary that closes the chapters 
on “ The Struggle between the Orders” (p. 
142 f.), the account of Gaius Gracchus’ 
legislation (p. 248 ff.), that of Caesar’s work 
(p. 363 ff.), the outline of the various tenta- 
tives made by Augustus for clothing his 
autocratic power (p. 408 ff.) and the chapter 
o1 “ The Princeps and the Government ” (p. 
425 ff.) are well executed and will doubtless 
be found very useful. 

The first part of the book is less 
satisfactory, partly of necessity, owing to 
the uncertainties of the subject. Mr. Taylor 
is careful to warn his readers against 
resting in fancied security on any pretty 
hypothesis, and contrives to indicate in 
small space several of the divergent views, 
in many cases pointing out the difficulties 
that attend on each supposition—a method 
which the average student will probably 
not appreciate, though it is more salutary 
than dogmatism on matters so doubtful. 
However, a clear and logical theory is given 
of the origin and relations of the Concilium 
Plebis arranged by curies and by tribes, 
and the Comitia Tributa (pp. 61, 66, 72) ; 
also of the nature of plebiscita before 449 
B.c. and the changes effected by the three 
laws supposed to have dealt with their 
validity (p. 85 ff.). In a few passages the 
difficulty of the subject is increased by a 
want of lucidity in the treatment. Thuson 
p. 153 ‘ Another class of ‘ cives Romani,” 
or full citizens, was formed by the Roman 
colonies’ should imply by its ‘another’ 
that these were not included in the tribes, 
a statement which presumably is not 
intended. And similarly on p. 155 the 
discussion of the ‘ praefecturae’ is intro- 
duced by ‘There was also a class of towns 











called “ Praefecturae,”’ although the con- 
clusion is that these were the same as the 
second class of municipia mentioned just 
before. In the summary of political parties 
on p. 237 f, the difference should be made 
clearer between the ‘ Whig’ party of the 
Elder Scipio and the ‘ Moderates’ such as 
Aemilius Paullus who are distinguished from 
the ‘ Whigs.’ 

On p. 168 it is said that in the 
reform of the Comitia Centuriata the 
property qualifications for the various classes 
were probably not raised ; a few lines lower 
down we are told that the assessments were 
raised ; even if there is no real contra- 
diction the expression might be improved. 
These are small points, but not unimportant 
as tending to confusion. I have noted one 
or two mistakes. Thus Cicero’s noteworthy 
interview with Caesar in 49 B.c. took place 
at Formiae, not at Arpinum (p. 359), 
though the letter describing it is dated 
from the latter place. Only one son of 
Drusus was adopted by ‘Tiberius, was 
popular and died before his adoptive father ; 
Drusus the younger whom Mr. Taylor 
appears to have in mind as the other person 
answering to this description was the son of 
Tiberius. If 296 B.c. is given as the date of 
the publication of the Calendar (p. 137), it 
should not be stated that patricians alone 
were eligible to the Pontificate, since this 
ceased to be the case in 300 Bc. (p. 
138). 

Mr. Taylor by no means always adopts 
the views of Mommsen’s Staatsrecht. Thus 
he accepts (p. 58) the oath by the whole 
community as the basis of the sacrosanct 
character of the Tribunes, a theory which 
Mommsen (Staatsr. 2°, 287) believes to be a 
bit of later constructive work. Mommsen’s 
conjectures as to the probable date of the 
Reform in the Comitia Centuriata and its 
connection with Flaminius are adopted, but 
the commonly current view is taken as to 
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the number of centuries, namely that there 
were 70 for each class (p. 169) ; Mommsen’s 
hypothesis grouping the 280 divisions of 
the 2nd-5th classes into 100 centuries 
(Staatsr. 3. 275 ff.) is not mentioned. 
Patres Conscripti are ‘Senators on the Roll’ 
with Willems, not ‘Fathers and Enrolled’ 
with Mommsen (p. 48). Those who in- 
terpret thus and at the same time accept, as 
Mr. Taylor does, the admission of plebeian 
members, must remember that they are 
supposing plebeians to have been formally 
included under the name ‘ patres.’ It seems 
to me that this is impossible and that the 
impossibility is a strong argument for the 
‘Fathers and Enrolled’ view, to which the 
‘qui patres qui conscripti’ of Festus also 
lends support. 

Mr. ‘Taylor does not consider Cicero a 
‘trimmer’ (p. 316); he also refuses the 
quality of statesman (pp. 317, 326), but 
grants that of honest republican (pp. 340, 
380). The estimate given of Pompey is 
extremely contemptuous (p. 360 f.), though 
his loyalty to the republic is allowed to be 
a merit and not, as Mommsen would have 
it, a disgrace (p. 335). The introduction of 
monarchy is regarded not as a necessary 
evil but as a gain, and on the slaying of 
Caesar, Mr. Taylor pronounces that ‘a more 
brutal and stupid crime was never perpe- 
trated’ (p. 377). Tiberius he believes to 
have shown himself a ruler of great ability 
in his management of the provinces and the 
army (p. 476); but the evils of the trials 
for Maiestas are not passed over and no 
attempt is made to whitewash Gaius or 
Nero, though even under Nero the govern- 
ment is declared to have been good in the 
main (p. 484). The impression left by the 
book is that of great fairness and of a lucid 
and interesting presentment of a large pro- 


portion of the matters treated. 
M. ALForD. 





ROUSE’S DEMONSTRATIONS 


Demonstrations in Greek Iambic Verse. By 
W. H. D. Rousez, M.A., Cambridge. Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. viii., 248. 


Mr. Rovsg, like King George I, ‘ surveying 
with judicious eyes the state of both his 
Universities,’ sent to the Clarendon Press 
his ‘demonstrations’ in Latin elegiacs, and 


IN GREEK IAMBIC VERSE. 


has since sent to the Pitt Press a companion 
volume of demonstrations in Greek iambics. 
As a Cambridge man, I am sorry to say 
that I think Oxford had the better bargain. 
The later book seems to me inferior both in 
interest and in merit to the earlier. 

It is true that much of this inferiority is 
due to the difference of the subjects. Latin 
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elegiacs are bound to seem ingenious and 
usually are so, and to watch a man making 
them has something of the interest of 
watching a man cutting fantastic shapes out 
of an orange peel. Greek iambics, on the 
other hand, are bound not to seem ingenious 
and usually are not so, and to watch a man 
making them is generally not much more 
interesting than to watch a man peeling 
potatoes. Mr. Rouse is evidently sensible 
of this difference, for his demonstrations 
deal largely with passages of stichomythia, 
which obviously tax the ingenuity. Besides 
that, he attempts to import into the problem 
more limitations than really exist. He 
begins by dividing iambic lines into twelve 
types according to the form of the words of 
which they are composed. So far as I can 
see, the only useful facts thus disclosed are 
that a final cretic must be preceded by a 
short syllable and that a bacchius can 
only stand just before the penthemimeral 
caesura. Mr. Rouse says that a molossus 
can only stand before the final iambus and 
(apparently) that a cretic can only occur in 
three positions, all of them behind the 
penthemimeral caesura. This is inexact. 


LAN 
roppwbev eiadper td Aapddvov édov 
and 
roppwbev ciodav 7d Aapddvov édov 


are good enough lines for occasional use. 
He says also that a trochaic quadrisyllable 
can only occur before a final cretic or after 
an initial palimbacchius. But rijs épG0BovAov 
@€uidos airvpyra mai is a good line too, In 
fact, in all his remarks on rhythm he takes 
too little account of the large number of 
highly significant monosyllables in Greek. 
He goes on to show, by examples, that a 
sense-pause may occur after any syllable in 
the line and directs the student to break up 
his lines so that the sense-pause may not 
‘too often’ occur at the caesura or the end 
of the line. That does not seem good advice 
for a beginner, who is pretty sure to think 
that ‘too often’ means ‘Very often.’ In 
the various hints that follow nothing is 
said of the scansion of 6eds, roviv, Tovovros, 
and I notice (on p. 17) that Mr. Rouse 
quotes an unmetrical line (Soph. frag. 832) 
and mis-scans it. It would have been 
worth while here to call attention to the 
valuable chapter on the diction of tragedy 
in Rutherford’s New Phrynichus. A long 
chapter is next given on language and 
style. About half of this, dealing with the 
similes and metaphors used in tragedy, is 
interesting, and must have cost much 
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labour, but is strictly irrelevant, for a 
translator is surely not at liberty to import 
similes and metaphors that are not indicated 
by his original. The remainder, on repe- 
titions, synonyms, compound nouns and 
adjectives, and allied topics, is admirably 
well done, and seems to me the most useful 
part of the book. The ‘demonstrations,’ 
twenty-two in number, begin at p. 77. 
Here pieces of English (all but one in verse) 
are elaborately considered, by single lines 
or short passages at a time, with a view to 
translation. First the choice of words is 
discussed, then the ‘form’ or combination, 
but this division is not strictly maintained. 
Mr. Rouse appears to think that he is the 
first person to practise this kind of exercise. 
He is mistaken: many teachers use it from 
time to time, myself among them. I must 
confess, however, that I find these demon- 
strations almost unreadable. Here is the 
shortest example that I can find (p. 89) : 


‘ Pol. O altares of my country soile. 

‘Worps.—‘ Altar’: Boyds. ‘Of my country’: 
matp@os, or paraphrase, as those or tav’Tns matplas 
x9ovds. 

‘Form.—It is possible to make a line out of the 
words suggested, but the tautology of warpgos and 
ndarpios isugly. We therefore cast about for some 
verb, such as ‘I hail,’ ‘I salute’: mpooxvya. Now 
we get a simple beginning with spondee (Bwyods) and 
bacchius (ratpgovs); those being a trochee, place 
mpogxvy@ in the second cretic position and write : 


Bwuobs matpgous tHade mpockuye xOovds.’ 


There are 170 pages of this, 0 dura doct- 
orum tia! No doubt the teacher is only 
expected to read one copy at a time, but [ 
have difficulty in doing even this, and soon 
find myself picking out the version and 
skipping the explanations. There are more 
ways of making an iambic than of making a 
pentameter, and the demonstration entirely 
lacks the charm of the inevitable. The 
versions also do not seem to me so uniformly 
good as the Latin elegiacs were. They 
are not free from slips, such as pyre dpivov 
(p. 124), draOyoas (p. 154), zAavyrns dds 
(p. 184), pdAoyats (p. 211): and there are 
some passages which, I think, would not be 
easily intelligible to a reader who did not 
know the English. This fault arises natur- 
ally from doing the translation by snippets 
and ignoring such little words as the, my, his 
every time. I will repeat therefore a 
criticism that I made on the demonstrations 
in elegiacs and suggest that Mr. Rouse 
should review his pieces as a whole and him- 
self pass a judgment on the general effect of 
each. In my experience, this is a necessary 
part, and often the best part, of every such 
lesson. In conclusion, I will express my 
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regret that I am unable to give a more 
favourable account of a book which evinces 
on every page the highest qualities of a 
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teacher, knowledge and cleverness and 
patience. 
J. Gow, 


BRIEF NOTICES, 


The Histories of Thucydides. Book VI. 
Translated by E. C. Marcwant, M.A. 
Bell’s Classical Translations, 1s. 

How to Learn Philology: a simple and intro- 
ductory book for Teachers and Learners. 
By Eustace H. Mires, M.A. Swan 
Sonnenschein. 5s. net. 


TuereE is certainly room for a new transla- 
tion of Thucydides. So far, Dale’s holds 
the field ; for Jowett’s can hardly be called 
a serious competitor, if only for its cost. 
Dale’s translation, with all its faults has 
deserved its success, for, though there are 
many mistranslations in it, and it has no 
more style than a financial circular, the 
student can generally get at the meaning of 
Thucydides with its help. Jowett, again, 
had a marvellous art in smoothing over 
rough places, so that it is often impossible 
to say whether or no he understood the 
Greek, and the style is distinctly too 
modern. In matters of criticism and 
interpretation Mr. Marchant is ahead of them 
both, and so far any one who has used his 
valuable school edition of the sixth book 
will be ready to trust his judgment. It is 
not often we find such a questionable render- 
ing as ‘they survived the battle’ for 
mepryevopevot TH paxy (Vi., 16); and he some- 
times distinctly improves upon the received 
interpretation, as in Chap. 77, where the 
last phrase is neatly turned ‘a master not 
less shrewd, but less scrupulous’ (ov« 
dguverwrépov, Kaxoévverwrépov 6€). We may 
mention that in this place he has been 
anticipated by Hobbes. As to style, the new 
version is undoubtedly better than Dale, and 
we prefer it to Jowett. This is not saying 
that Mr. Marchant has produced the ideal 
translation of Thucydides ; we speak com- 
paratively. The style is not strong enough, 
and we doubt if this age of commonplace 
correctness can produce anything strong 
enough for Thucydides. Mr. Marchant in 
his preface speaks in a slighting vein of the 
old version by ‘ Leviathan’ Hobbes ; but 
Hobbes gives the air of Thucydides better 
than any other translation we know. He 
can manage the period as Mr. Marchant 





cannot do. See, for example, the end of 
Chap. 69, and note Hobbes’s neat turn for év 
mapépyy. Mr. Marchant has‘... while the 
enthusiasm of the subject allies was chiefly 
concerned with the prospect of immediate 
and irretrievable ruin in the event of a 
defeat, though not unprompted by the hope 
that in return for helping the Athenians to 
subdue others, they might find their own 
yoke lightened.’ But Hobbes :—‘and their 
subject-confederates came also on with great 
courage, principally for their better safety, 
as desperate if they overcame not, and 
withal upon the by, that by helping the 
Athenians to subdue the country of another, 
their own subjection might be easier.’ If 
Hobbes had had Mr. Marchant’s knowledge, 
we need have looked no further for a 
Thucydides. One word to the publishers, 
and we have done. Why must they publish 
their translations so cheap? They are 
throwing needless temptations in the way of 
schoolboys. We wish they would give the 
whole work at six shillings, and there an 
end. 


If we may judge from internal evidence, 
this book consists of a number of miscellan- 
eous papers set and solved by Mr. Miles in 
his capacity as “ Honours Coach in Classics 
and Philology.” There is a rich variety in 
the subjects. Beginning with the Advan- 
tages of Studying Philology and the relation 
of the parent language to its offspring, Mr. 
Miles touches upon Greek Dialects, Latin 
Inscriptions, Grimm’s Law, some General 
Principles in Philology, the Analysis of 
Words, some Sound Changes and Technical 
Terms, Accents and Pronunciation, and 
then (but not before) he explains How 
Sounds are Made, the history of the classical 
Alphabets. The last chapters are on 
Sémantique, Greek Particles, Textual Critic- 
ism, and Eminent Philologists, with biblio- 
graphy in an Appendix. As will be seen, 
Mr. Miles is not methodical; we should 
expect the organs of speech and the alpha- 
bet to come first, technical terms and 
principles next, things general before de- 
tails. We do not think Mr. Miles’s is the 
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right way to learn Philology, but there is 
no doubt that both teachers and learners 
will find the book useful. There is, as Mr. 
Miles says, no practical introduction for 
those who know nothing ; and if the learner 
will rearrange his knowledge when he has 
studied this book, he will certainly be able 
to tackle Giles’s Manual or Lindsay’s Latin 
Grammar with greater benefit. For answer- 
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ing critical papers this book contains a 
mine of information. It remains to add 
that Mr. Miles is on the whole conservative, 
and a safe guide. The book, as we have 
said, is not methodical, and it does not cover 
the ground in any one of its numerous 
sections ; but apart from the faulty form, 
the matter is good. 
W. H. D. R. 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


SAUER ON THE THESEION. 


Das sogenannte Theseion und sein plastischer 
Schmuck, von Dr. Bruno Saver. Leipzig 
(Giesecke and Devrient). 1899.  4to. 
Pp. x + 274. 32 M. 


THE appearance of a monograph on the 
Theseion at once suggests a comparison, as 
the author observes in his opening sentence, 
with the famous work of Michaelis on the 
Parthenon. The present work, however, is 
strangely different in character from that 
sober and careful survey ofall the materials 
available to illustrate the subject in hand. 
After a few pages devoted to a sketch of 
the mediaeval and modern history of the 
building, the author turns to his main pur- 
pose, which is to determine the subjects of 
the pedimental groups, and so to find a name 
which shall finally supersede that of Temple 
of Theseus. As everyone knows, there is 
not the smallest fragment of sculpture in 
either pediment, and it was only by degrees 
that archaeologists became aware that there 
was once a group at each end. At the east 
end there are a few holes for supports in the 
tympanum blocks, and bedding-marks on the 
floor of the pediment. At the west end 
there are bedding-marks only. In 1890 Dr. 
Bruno Sauer, whose useful studies of the 
floors of the Parthenon pediments are well- 
known, undertook an examination of the 
Theseion. He carefully mapped all the 
marks, but as he frankly tells us, for two 
and a half years the results seemed almost 
nil, At the end of that time he could only 
say of the west pediment ‘The only certain 
fact is that no figure stood exactly in the 
middle’ (p. 15). But then, as he goes on to 
tell, ‘Things took a surprising and delightful 
turn.’ As the result of prolonged study, 
first the east and then the west pediment 





groups began to take shape and an ‘abstract 
reconstruction’ of both was proved to be 
feasible. By a happy chance it appeared 
that in each pediment, but especially in the 
eastern, there was a figure of a peculiar kind 
from which it was possible to interpret the 
subjects, and thereby to name the temple. 
‘Thus only, the temple and its sculptures 
had become a single whole, and conclusions 
were justified, which could never have been 
drawn merely from the extant sculptures of 
the nameless building’ (p. 15). 

After these preliminaries, the reader 
approaches the investigation with a feeling 
of profound distrust. The author begins 
with a minute examination of the bedding- 
marks of the various plinths, and considers 
the probable attitudes of the figures that they 
supported, formulating, with rather more 
solemnity than the case seems to require, 
the law that the outlines of the plinths, and 
therefore of the bedding-marks, conform to 
the Grundumrisse of the statues—a law, how- 
ever, which he does not always observe (cf. 
p. 50). The crucial fact in his examination 
of the East pediment is that between two 
of the bedding marks, numbered J and K, 
there is a considerable space, while a cutting 
away of the tympanum block in the interval 
to receive a projecting piece of sculpture, 
indicates that there must have been some 
piece of sculpture projecting over the inter- 
val, and counterpoised by its base. Starting 
from this foundation, and taking into con- 
sideration two holes for metal stays high up 
on the tympanum blocks, the author decides 
that the sculpture in question must have 
been a Mischwesen, since he cannot imagine 
either man or beast that would satisfy 
the conditions. On the other hand a Misch- 
wesen (say Cecrops) might uplift human 
hands to the level of the upper stay holes, 
and if it projected over its base, the human 
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torso might be comfortably counter-balanced 
by a mass of curling tail. 

The West pediment has no such significant 
message for the author, but he finds that 
the two ends were occupied with teams of 
four horses rising and sinking (as on the 
Parthenon, but withershins) and the middle 
by two seated figures, and a rather smaller 
kneeling figure. 

At this point in the investigation (p. 51) 
the reader is solemnly warned that what 
follows is not written for the sceptic. 
Hitherto we have been examining actual 
marks on the floor; we now have to build 
upon them. The first thing to be done is to 
cast around for possible gods to own the 
subjects that were shown by the figures 
that stood on the plinths, that fitted the 
beds, that lie in the floors of the pediments 
of the temple that Sauer has rebuilt. The 
possibilities seem numerous, but after 
scrutiny the deities concerned are limited 
to Aphrodite, Apollo, Ares, Hephaestos, or 
Heracles (arranged with the impartiality of 
an alphabetical order). But for various 
reasons, all are ruled out except Hephaestos. 
The Mischwesen is Cecrops, and the scene is 
the birth of Erichthonios, and the temple is 
the Hephaisteion, tenanted jointly by Athene 
and Hephaestos. One trifling objection 
occurs, that Hephaestos himself, though he 
appearson vase paintings of the subject, is not 
present in the restored pediment of his own 
temple. Athene, seated, occupies the middle. 
Hephaestos might have stood beside her, but 
does not, for what reason theauthor cannotsay 
(p. 70). Having recovered the pediment it 
only remains to criticize it, and the sculptor 
is roughly handled for his artistic mistakes. 
‘He left out entirely an important person- 
age, he has torn asunder the principal group, 
which one would like to see as closely united 
as possible, he has substituted a moment of 
mere preparation for that of most pregnant 
meaning, he has omitted to inform us whence 
Ge and the child have come from. These 
are four bad offences against custom, and 
the artist has hardly anything to adduce in 











his defence, except the constraint of the un- 
favourable space’ (p. 72). The criticism may 
be just as applied to the published pediment, 
but on the evidence an impartial reader may 
think it hard upon the reputation of Am- 
phion of Cnossos (who is subsequently drawn 
from his retreat and identified as the culprit) 
that he should be called on to defend the 
composition. 

It is unnecessary to examine the west 
pediment at length. It is sufficient to say 
that it represents Hephaestos, newly fallen 
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from Olympos and doing homage to Thetis, 
who, as we know, received him kindly on 
that occasion (/liad xviii. 394). Hephaestos 
is represented as a youth, lightly bending on 
one knee. There is no indication whatever 
of how 

‘From morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve 
A summer’s day, and with the setting sun 
Dropt from the zenith like a falling star.’ 


Such are the main outlines of the investi- 
gation. The proofs, if proofs they can be 
called, absolutely fail to convince, and the 
drawings in which the conclusions are em- 
bodied are insipid and improbable. The 
whole fabric falls to pieces when an alterna- 
tive is proposed. In this connexion it is 
interesting to observe that Prof. Furt- 
waengler (who has himself on occasion ob- 
tained notable results from a study of foot- 
prints on pedestals—see Meisterwerke, pp. 
451-506) has brushed away Sauer’s ‘fan- 
tastic reconstructions’ in order to substitute 
two ‘figures which were obtained indepen- 
dently in Rome, and are now together in 
the Jacobsen collectiun at Ny Carlsberg 
(Sitzungsber. d. Philos-philol. Cl. d. k. bayer 
Akad. 1899, ii. p. 279). The figures are 
Niobids, from a pediment group of 450-440 
B.c. by Cresilas, and may be assigned to the 
Theseion, which in that case is a temple of 
Apollo Patroos. Furtwaengler hopes to 
obtain casts of the plinths, and try if they 
can be fitted to the bedding marks of the 
pediment. For the present purpose it is 
only necessary to remark that the two figures 
are quite unlike anything imagined by Sauer. 

After discussing the pediments, with the 
results above described, the author begins a 
more sane and profitable examination of 
sculptures that really exist. Probably there 
are few readers who will not obtain a clearer 
conception of the more mutilated metopes 
from a study of his plates, and the super- 
imposed tracing-paper restorations. But it 
is on his rediscovery of the pedimental 
groups that the author lays most stress. 
His solution is proposed in all good faith, 
but a parody of current archaeological 
methods would not be written otherwise. 

A. H. Smita. 


SCHMIDT’S VILLAS OF CICERO. 


Ciceros Villen. von Orto EpvuarD ScHMIpt. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 1899. 


No one has deserved better of Cicero’s 
Epistles than Dr. O. E, Schmidt. On every 
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department of investigation which bears on 
their restoration, arrangement and elucida- 
tion, he has contributed disquisitions learned, 
acute, patient, comprehensive, and _ con- 
vincing. All these qualities are exhibited 
in this attractive treatise on Cicero’s Villas ; 
bui there is something additional here which 
we have not noticed elsewhere in his 
writings, vivid description of landscape, 
poetical feeling for the mass of associations 
which every spot almost of Italian ground 
calls up, and deep sympathy for the ‘hu- 
manity’ of the great man to whose memory 
he is devoting his learning and his genius. 

There is a natural tendency among archae- 
ologists to dispute any traditional site of a 
celebrated place or event. In each locality 
where we know Cicero had a Villa, some 
spot is pointed out to the tourist as the 
Villa di Cicerone: but archaeologists are loth 
to accept them. Thus for the Tusculanum 
they reject the position which the guide- 
bovks give on the hill sloping up from 
Frascati to the Castle of Tusculum, and put 
it down in the valley near the Via Latina. 
Dr. Schmidt seems to me to have all but 
demonstrated that Cicero’s Villa lay on the 
hill ; see his admirable discussion, pp. 31-33, 
especially the quotation from the Schol. 
Cruquianus on Horace Epod. 1. 29 ‘ Tusculi 
superni, hoc est in monte siti ad cuius 
latera superiora Cicero suam villam habebat 
‘Tusculanam.’ In the course of this dis- 
cussion he maintains with a high degree of 
probability the view that the Aqua Crabra 
was an aqueduct which brought water from 
the high hills east of Tusculum and was 
used mainly, if not entirely, by the numerous 
villas which studded the slope of the 
Tusculan hill; cf. Frontinus De Ag. 9 ea 
(sc. Aqua Crabra) namque est quam omnes 
villae tractus eius per vicem in dies modu- 
losque certos dispensatam accipiunt : Strabo 
v. 239 states that the villas were mostly 
on the rising ground. Again Dr. Schmidt 
shows (pp. 53 ff.), against Overbeck, that the 
Villa di Cicerone just outside the walls 
of Pompeii, on the Street of the Tombs, 
must have been his Pompeianum. No other 
place in this vicinity, says Dr. Schmidt, is 
visible from Bauli (cf. Acad. ii. 80), and 
from no other place close to Pompeii could 
his near neighbour Marius, who probably 
owned what is called the Villa of Diomedes, 
see the bay of Stabiae (cf. Fam. vii. 1. 1). 
There is considerable probability that 
Yicero’s Formianum, also called Caietanum 
(Att. i. 4. 3), was where local opinion places 
it, viz. in the Villa Caposele, where the in- 
scription of an Arrius was found, C./.Z. x. 
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6101 ; and the round tower near Formiae 
called Sepolero di Cicerone almost certainly 
stands on the spot where the orator was 
murdered, even though it may not have been 
intended to perpetuate his memory (p. 29). 
The position of the Villa di Cicerone west of 
Puteoli was probably the Puteolanum. It 
is also called horti Cluviani, and was 
owned by the banker Cluvius. In 45 B.c,, 
on the death of Cluvius, it was bought by 
Cicero as a speculation and appears to have 
been let out by him at a considerable profit ; 
he hoped ultimately to get 100 percent. on his 
outlay (this seems to be the meaning of Ait. 
xiv. 10.3). The position of the Cumanum, the 
fashionable villa where Cicero entertained 
his distinguished guests such as Caesar, is ac- 
curately described by Pliny H.N. xxxi. 6— 
who, however, erroneously calls it Academia, 
which doubtless was a gymnasium in the 
Cumanum, cp. the Academia and Lyceum in 
the Tusculanum (A#t.i. 4.3, Tusc. ii. 9, De Div. 
i. 8)—as on the Lucrine Lake, where it was 
skirted by the road from Lake Avernus to 
Puteoli. It accordingly lies buried under 
Monte Nuovo. The house which Cicero 
owned at Antium cannot be fixed ; perhaps 
it has been swallowed up by the sea. Nor 
the lodge at Astura. As regards the 
Arpinas, there is universal agreement that 
it lay in the delta formed at the junction of 
the Fibrenus and the Liris, and most 
probably on the spot where the Dominican 
convent of 8. Paolo now stands. 
Interspersed with arguments establishing 
the position of the villas are interesting dis- 
cussions on details. The Amaltheum Dr.S. 
regards as an integral part of the villa at 
Arpinum, a sort of basilica at its éastern 
end. I should prefer to consider it an in- 
dependent little temple in the grounds. As 
regards rorobecia (Att. i. 16, 18 Velim ad 
me scribas cuiusmodi sit ’Apod@etov tuum 
quo ornatu, qua torofecia) he seems to hold 
that it refers to paintings of landscapes on 
the walls of the shrine. Perhaps a simpler 
view would be to take it as referring to the 
surroundings which would form a ‘setting,’ 
accessories and background, to the shrine 
itself, such as (say) flower-beds, fountains, 
trees. Indeed we hear of plane-trees which 
were planted about the Amaltheum of 
Atticus De Leg. ii. 7. The actual orna- 
mentation of the shrine itself would seem to 
be included under ‘ornatu.’ And it is not 
by any means certain that the relief which 
Dr. 8. (p. 18) adduces from Roscher, Leaikon 
der Mythologie i. 263 refers to the nourishing 
of Zeus by Amalthea, cf. Saglio in his Dict. 
i, p. 220. 
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The arguments by which Dr. S. (pp. 20-23) 
desires to convince himself that Cicero’s 
earthly remains rest with those of his fathers 
in his ancestral home, must fail to carry con- 
viction to his readers, however willing they 
may beto believe it. Martial (xi. 48) says that 
Silius Italicus owned the tomb of Virgil and 
the lands of Cicero, and that neither Virgil 
nor Cicero would have preferred any other 
heir sui tumulive larisve. It would appear 
that the poet meant twmuli to refer to Virgil, 
and Jaris to Cicero: and the passage cannot 
be adduced as a proof that in owning the 
Arpinate estate Silius owned the tomb of 
Cicero. But that it was the Arpinate estate 
which Silius owned, not the Tusculanum or 
Cumanum, Dr. 8. and Nissen are right in 
holding. The Arpinas was the only villa of 
Cicero’s with a considerable amount of land 
attached. The riddle in Att. xii. 47 (40), 3 
as to the owner of a magnificent villa 
at Baiae (optimas Baias) who yet spent a 
considerable part of his time at lonely 
Astura is answered by Dr. 8. as evidently 
referring to Hortensius. Possibly, but not 
evidently. True, it was at Astura that 
Cicero conceived, if he did not actually 
write, the famous treatise which bears that 
orator’s name: but the splendid villa of 
Hortensius was at Bauli south of Baiae 
(Acad. ii. 9) while the villa of Hortensius 
which Cicero wished to buy was at Puteoli 
(Att. vii. 3, 9). It was perhaps an inferior 
building which Cicero intended to let out as a 
speculation like the Cluviana praedia. In 
Cicero’s time we find that Philippus, the step- 
father of Augustus spent a portion of his time 
at Astura, Aéé. xii. 9: 16: 18,1: xv. 12,2; 
though he owned a villa close to Cicero’s 
Cumanum, xiv. 11, 2; cf. xiii. 52,1: but 
the imperfects (habebat.. .solebat) show 
that the reference is to a man who was dead. 
Perhaps Cicero was thinking of the father of 
Philippus, the great orator, who may have 
left the villas in both places to his son. 

That Cicero’s friend Marius owned the 
so-called Villa of Diomedes just outside 
Pompeii, Dr. 8. thinks probable pp. 56, 57. 
It would appear that Marius as well as 
Cicero (see pp. 48, 55, 61) liked to have a 
view of the sea when he was working ; so 
he made a window in the back of his house 
which gave him a view of the Bay of 
Stabiae. The passage Fam. vii. 1, 1 might 
accordingly be thus emended ‘ex quo tibi 
<fenestras> perforasti et patefecisti sinum 
Stabianum.’ The latter word got out of 
place (or just possibly was a gloss on sinum), 
was written over fenestras, and finally ex- 
truded it: perforare is used in two passages 
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of Cicero with reference to opening out a 
window, cf. V.D. iii. 9; Tuse. i. 46. 

But the learning and ingenuity of the 
author—and they are great—are not more 
worthy of admiration than the generous and 
warm sympathy which he has for Cicero, 
the man. We gladly quote at length a 
passage towards the end of the treatise 
(p. 61), not only because it sums up the 
many relations in which the many-sided 
Cicero stood to his villas, but also because 
it is instinct with the feeling which all 
broad-minded and fair-minded critics of 
Cicero must entertain for his whole 
personality. 

‘There can be no doubt. The 
Pompeianum was as_ regards its 
position the crown of all the possessions 
of Cicero. Here as well as at 
Tusculanum he was not the statesman 
as at Rome, nor the _ philosophizing 
country-gentleman as at Arpinum ; 
not the bearer of his great name and 
the man of society as at the Lucrine 
Lake, nor the representative of the 
earning-classes and man of business 
as at Formiae and Puteoli: here he was 
not the cheerful comrade of his friends 
as at Antium, nor the mourning father 
as at Astura—-but here he was a man 
in the highest sense of the word. 
And his humanity was after all the 
crown too of his nature, and of this no 
one can rob him, not even he who 
disputes his title to be a statesman, an 
orator or a writer. Pure human-ness 
remains, after all is said, the greatest 
and most refreshing element in his 
letters and in his philosophical writings ; 
and the imperishable value of these 
lies just in this, that they are the 
outcome of a living personality and let 
us feel throughout the pulsation of 
real life.’ 

L. C. Purser. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 
GERMANY. 

Rhenish Provinces. —The pre-Roman and Roman 
fortifications in Northern Alsace and the Southern 
Pfalz have now been thoroughly investigated. Twenty- 
four new earthworks have been brought to light, and 
a series of tumuli and ancient trackways surveyed. 
There was evidently a complete system of fortifica- 
tion against attacks from the East, as indicated by 
the series of small castella along the roads. These 
appear to be the burgi of Vegetius and Orosius. On 
the Wasenburg by Niederbronn were found about 
twenty sculptures of late Roman date, including a 
copy of Hermes with the child Dionysos in relief. 
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Investigations have also been made on the right bank 
of the Rhine, with similar results. These earthworks 
appear to fall into four classes, two barbarian and 
two Roman : (1) pre-Roman, oval and ring-shaped ; 
(2) post-Roman quadrangular “refuges”; (3) late 
Roman road and river-passage forts of irregular 
form; (4) late Roman speculae.} 

Kéngen.—At this well-known Roman station 
several interesting objects have lately been found. 
Among them area milestone of A.D. 129 inscribed 
A SVMEL [OCENNA] M ‘ P XXVIII; and aninscription : 
I°H'D‘’D*I‘O‘’M | PLATIAE‘D...C* | ... MELO- 
CENES | VICI GRINAR*| MACERIAM‘D‘S‘P. This 
fixes the situation of Grinario, mentioned in the 
Peutinger Table, but not hithertosettled. It is sug- 
gested that the second and third lines should be 
restored PLATIAE‘DEXTRAE’SVMELOCENES. The dis- 
tance between Sumelocenna and Grinario is now 
fixed for the first time by these two inscriptions.” 


ITALY. 


Rome.—Excavations are taking place under the 
Church of S. Cecilia, where the discovery of a bath- 
room has led to the finding of a whole palace of 
considerable extent, dating from the latter half of 
the second century. The walls are of brickwork, 
with marble decorations, and there are pavements of 
mosaic. Two good marble sarcophagi were found, 
one representing the Calydonian boar ‘hunt.’ 

The excavation of the Basilica Aemilia has been 
concluded for the time being, but sufficient know- 
ledge has been gained of its plan and elevation. It 
consists of three parts: a central hall with nave and 





1 Berl. Phil. Woch., 17 Feb. 
2 Tbid. 10 March. 
3 Athenaeum, 13 Jan. 
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aisles, two rows of tabernae or cells on either side 
opening outwards, and porticoes on the long sides, 
The central hall or basilica proper resembles Trajan’s, 
except that it has two aisles instead of four. The 
pavements which are well preserved, were covered 
with loose copper coins of about 500 a.p., man 

melted together in masses. The central hall had an 
upper colonnade like that of the Basilica Julia. On 
the frieze of the lower order is 2 commemorative 
inscription of which only two fragments have so far 
been:recovered, with the words REST... PAVL. But 
even these tell us something of the history of the 
building. It was, as we know, rebuilt by L, 
Aemilius Paullusin B.c. 59 with the spoils of Gaulish 
wars, and solemnly dedicated in 8.c. 34, after twenty- 
five years’ work. The fragments recently discovered 
are of the time of Tiberius.* 


ASIA MINOR. 


Ephesus, —Excavations in the theatre have resulted 
in the laying bare of the stage-buildings and orchestra, 
also of the huge north wall of the auditorium, and 
the streets leading up to it ; the work on the south 
side is still in progress. The partial draining of 
the marshes in the direction of the ancient harbour 
has yielded a large archway of Hellenic times, the 
end of a street from the theatre. - Numerous inscrip- 
tions and sculptures are now at Vienna. They 
include a life-size bronze athlete and a bronze group 
of Herakles and a Centaur, both from the Roman 
Agora, and a series of statues and reliefs from the 
decoration of the theatre-buildings.® 

H. B. Watters. 





4 Athenaeum, March 8. 
5 Berl. Phil. Woch., 20 Jan. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie. Vol. 
55, Part 1. 1900. 

Etruskisch-Kampanische Urkunde, F. Buecheler. 
Here is given the text of an Etruscan inscription 
found on a clay slab in the cemetery of old Capua, 
which since last year has been in the royal museum 
in Berlin. Zw Platons Philebus, C. Apelt. Various 
critical and explanatory notes. Untersuchungen zu 
Ciceros Timaeus, C. Fries (conclusion). The date of 
the preface is after the Academica, so after B.0. 45, in 
which year Nigidius Figulus died. The fragment 
was about the time of the 7’usculans and there is no 
difficulty in reconciling the date of the fragment with 
that of the preface. It is difficult, on account of 
Cicero’s eclecticism, to say what was his object in 
making the translation—Hermann’s hypothesis that 
we may see in this part of a dialogue upon dvoid is 
probable. In an appendix are given the readings of 
cod. Par. 6624, some extracts from the translation 
by Marsilius Ficinus, and the reason why no frag- 
ments of Cicero’s translation of the Oeconomica are 
givenfupon the question of the authenticity of the 
Timaeus. Der Schluss der aeolischlen Epos vom Zorne 
des Achill, W. Helbig. The old Aeolic epic ended 
with the death of Hector. When taken over by the 
Ionians it was re-edited and various interpolations 
made. It is probable that 184-191 of Book 23 were 





added by the Ionian editor, whose business it was to 
make a more or less consistent whole out of poems of 
different styles and partly inconsistent contents. Neue 
Fluchtafeln, R. Wiinsch. Some elucidations of 
Ziebarth’s Neue attische Fluchtafeln. Die Idee der 
ersten Ecloge Vergils, M. Schanz. Tityrus combines 
in himself two irreconcilable elements—if Augustus 
is to be thanked for giving him freedom, he must be 
a slave, if it is for protecting his property, then 
Tityrus must be a free man. He is at once the re- 
presentative of Vergil and of the Roman people. 
Vermischtes zu den griechischen Lyrikern wnd aus 
Papyri, F. Blass. The well-known fact that the 
Greek poets, lyric as well as tragic, were accustomed 
to strengthen the correspondence between strophe 
and antistrophe by the use of like-sounding words is 
illustrated. Critical notes on some of the fragments 
published by Grenfell and Hunt. Der Inhalt des 
Georgos von Menander, K. Dziatzko (conclusion). 
Examines the Zpidicus in connexion with the 
Georgos, and thinks that Plautus imitated with great 
independence. Zur aristotelischen xd@apots, G. 
Lehnert. Agrees with Nicolai’s polemic against the 
statement ‘that the end of tragedy is the arousing of 
the passions, and that the best tragedy is that 
which arouses the passions to the highest degree, not 
that which is intended to purify them.’ Porcius 
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Licinus iiber den Anfang der rimischen Kunstdich- 
tung, R. Biittner. Maintains the usual opinion that the 
lines of Porcius Licinus quoted by Gellius (xvii. 21, 42) 
refer to Ennius, while Leo and Schanz refer them 
to Livius Andronicus. Der Pindarcommentator Chry- 
sippos, A. Koerte. He was one of the successors 
of Aristarchus and may be put about the end of the 
second century B.c. Probably he is the one men- 
tioned by Cicero in a letter to his brother (54/3) and 
the pedagogue to whom Cicero entrusted his son. 
Zur Epitome des Adamantios. R. Foerster. A new 
text given from a Paris MS. 

MIscKLLEN. Varia, L. Radermacher. De Sophoclis 
Electrae loco nondum satis explicato, J. M. Stahl. 
On vv. 221-229. Der anonyme Hermogenes-Kom- 
mentar in Messina, H. Rabe. The text given with 
critical notes. Zw den versus cuiusdam Scoti de 
alphabeto, A. Breysig. Berichtigung und Entge- 
gnung zu Thukydides, J. M. Stahl. On iv. 63. 1 
bia 7d Hdn PoBepods wapdvtas. 


Neue Jahrbicher fur das Klassische Alter- 
tum, etc. Vol. 3. Part 9. 1899. 

Zum gegenwirtigen Stande der Platonischen Frage 
(conclusion), O. Immisch. He makes out five 
groups, (1) early works: the two Hippias and Jon. 
In 403 Phaedrus and soon afterwards Protagoras. 
(2) The first decade of the 4th cent. till the first 
Sicilian journey: Gorgias (399 or thereabout). 
Residence in Megara and journeys: Apology, Crito, 
Buthyphro, Meno (about 395), Cratylus, Rep. 1. Rep. 
Vy. 18-VII. (3) From the date of the founding of a 
school to the second journey (367) or, in round 
numbers, the second and third decades of the 4th 
cent. The didactic group, i.e. Laches, Euthydemus, 
Menexenus, Charmides, Lysis, Rep. 11.-V. 16 (except 
IV. 6-19), Symposium (after 384), Phaedo, (4) 
Between the second and third journeys (361) : com- 
pletion of the Republic, Theaetetus. (5) Dialogues of 
old age: Parmenides, Philebus, Sophistes, Politicus, 
Timacus, Critias, Leges. This order is based on the 
development of the artistic form of the dialogue, not 
on statistics of language. 

Part. 10. Die neweren Forschungen in Kleinasien, 
E. Kalinka. Excavations in Pergamum, Magnesia, 
Priene, etc. give us information about the classical 
period. Next are the geographical and topographical 
investigations in the provinces, the makings of 
ancient streets and naming of ruined statues. Most 
works of the best art are in safety, for coins the land 
is almost an undiscovered country. Most of the 
inscriptions (about 20,000) are in Greek ; there are 
about 150 in the Lycian tongue, probably of 6th-4th 
cent. B.c. Kalinka agrees with Kretschmer in 
thinking that the Lycians with the Carians, 
Pisidians and Cilicians are neither semitic nor indo- 
germanic in language but belong to a group by 
themselves. Die Stellung der arbeitenden Klassen in 
Hellas und Rom, F. Cauer. Hesiod first tells us of 
the worth of labour. At first it was honoured at 
Athens. The Sophists set no value on it however 
and Socrates, while he honoured the labourer as 
such, considered him unfit for politics. Greek 
philosophy despised the common workman, as by 
thistime such work was done by slaves. In Rome de- 
moralisation quickly followed the wholesale expropri- 
ation of the small landholders. The estates were 
worked by slaves, while the peasants flocked to 
Rome. Sulla’s colonies were a failure ; Caesar and 
— made a new position for peasants but they 
could not withstand the social forces against them. 


Mnemosyne. Vol. 27. Part 4. 1899. 


Spicilegium Statianum, H. T. Karsten. Varia ad 
varios, H. van Herwerden. Notes on Pindar, Theo- 
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critus, Sophocles, the Oxyrhynchus papyri, Epi- 
graphica, Photii Lexicon, Stobaei Florilegium, and 
Stobaei Eclogae. Observationes Miscellaneae ad 
Plutarchi Vitas Parallelas (continued), S. A. Naber. 
Quisquiliae II., J. W. Beck. On Porro=antea, 
supra, prius. Besides in Apuleius this meaning is 
found in Ov. Fasti I. 685 and Cic. Sen. § 43. On 
Distentare vel Distennare in Apuleius, illustrated 
by Plautus. 


Vol 28. Part I, 1900. 

De fragmentis Ennianis a Paullo Merula editis, 
P. J. Blok. Maintains the good faith of Merula in 
this publication. Aedilem gero=aedilitatem gero, 
J. W. Beck. See Apul. (Met. I 24) for this, Ad 
Aeschyli Agam. 25 sqq. J. C. Vollgraff. In 32 reads 
Ta Secrorav yap ed wecdv@ ds Hdouat. Apulei 
Floridorum fragmentum zxvi., J. van der Vliet. 
Critical notes. Ad Anthologicae Graccae librum vii, 
H. van Herwerden. Critical notes on Stadtmiiller’s 
edition. Ad Tertullianum, J. W. Beck. Note on 
Apolog. 24. Thucydidea, J. C. Voligraff. Notes on 
Book II. with reference to Hude’s edition. Ad 
Apuleium, J. W. Beck. In Met. v. 28 for vel maxime 
reads ut maxime. Observatiunculae de iwre Romano 
(continued) J. C. Naber, De’ actionis denegatione. 
Observationes Miscellaneae ad Plutarchi Moralia, S. 
A. Naber. 


Wochenschrift fir Klassische Philologie, 
900. 


3 Jan. L. Pollak, Zwei Vasen aus der Werkstat 
Hierons (W. Amelung), very favourable. fF. J. 
Engel, Zum Rechte der Schutzflehenden bei Homer (P. 
Cauer), very favourable. H. Schrader, De Plutarchi 
Chaeronensis ‘Ounptxats mwedérats (P. Cauer), very 
favourable. W. Drumann, Geschichte Roms. 2. A. 
von P. Groebe, I (O. E. Schmidt), favourable. 0. 
Alberts, Aristotelische Philosophie in der tiirkischen 
Litteratur des 11. Jahrhunderts (A. Doring), 
favourable. 

10 Jan. Homer's Iliad, books xix-xxiv, by E. B. 
Clapp (H. Cauer), favourable. A. Patin, Parmenides 
im Kampfe gegen Heraklit A. Doring. Interesting 
to the specialist but the results not clearly stated. 
Anthologia graeca, ed. H: Stadtmueller, II. 1 (H. 
Spiro), very favourable. P. Ribbeck, Senatores 
Romani qui fuerint Idibus Martiis anni a.u.c, 
710 (J. Tolkiehn), favourable. 

17. Jan. W. Soltau, Hine Liicke der Synoptischen 
Forschung (A Gercke). ‘ Shows earnest consideration 
and sound conclusions.’ Senofonte, L’ Agesilao (O. 
Giithling), unfavourable. Lecxique de Plaute, sous 
la direction de P. Waltzing. A—accipio (0. 
Plasberg). Germanici Caesaris Aratea, it. ed. A. 
Breysig (R. Helm). ‘Thanks deserved for great 
labour.’ E. Klebs, Die Erzahlung des Apollonius 
aus Tyrus(R. Helm). ‘The fruit of long and self- 
denying toil.’ H. Gelzer, Die Genesis der byzan- 
tinischen Themenverfassung (F. Hirsch), favourable. 

24 Jan. Pauly’s Realencyklopddie, herausg. von 
G. Wissowa VI. Halbband (Fr. Harder). H. 
Bertsch, Meeresriesen Erdgeister und Lichtgdtter in 
Griechenland (H. Steuding). ‘No certain results 
attained.’ Fr. Grosshauser, Aesculap und Hippo- 
krates (—g.). ‘ Utterly worthless.’ S. Anton, Die 
Mysterien von Eleusis (H. Steuding). ‘ Very 
thorough but without anything new.’ A. Mau, 
Fiihrer durch Pompeji. 3. A.(H. Belling), very 
favourable. J. Kubik, Pompeji im Gymnasial 
unterricht (L. Gurlitt). ‘Very useful.’ Br. Rappaport 
Die Einfille der Goten in das rimische Reich bis auf 
Constantin (F. Dahn). ‘A most excellent work.’ 
Joannes Philoponus, De aeternitate mundi, ed. H. 
Rabe (F. Hirsch). ‘ Written with care and skill.’ 
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31 Jan. U. Wilcken, G@riechische Ostraka aus 
Agypten wnd Nubien (M. Rostowzew). ‘ An indis- 
pensable book for specialists.’ A. Malfertheiner, 
Realerklérung und Anschauungsunterricht bei der 
Lektiire der gricchischen Klassiker, I. Xenophon, 
Homer, Herodot (L. Gurlitt). ‘ Concise and solid.’ 
M. Schanz, Geschichte der rimischen Litteratur. 
II. Die rémische Litteratur in der Zeit der Monarchie 
bis auf Hadrian. I. Hiilfte, Die augustische Zeit. 2. 
A. (Fr. Harder). Statit Silvarum libri, erkl. von Fr. 
Vollmer (P. Kerckhoff). ‘Almost too thorough.’ 
II. Glaesener, Les caractéres dans la Thébaide de Stace 
(P. Kerckhoff). ‘Reaches no satisfactory result.’ 
Fran filologiska foreningen + Lund (H. Belling). In 
the field of classical philology are the following: J. 
Paulson, In Lweretium adversaria; A. Ahlberg, 
Adnotationes in accentum Plautinum ; M. Nilsson, 
De repubtica Atheniensium a Clisthene constituta ; 
and C. Lindskog, De usw pronominwm personalium. 

7 Feb. Klassischer Skulpturenschatz, wherausg. 
von F. v. Reber und A. Bayersdorfer, II Jahrgang 
Heft 4 bis IV. Jahrgang Heft 5(W.Amelung). ‘This 
very praiseworthy undertaking.’ H. Meuss. 7'yche bet 
den attischen Tragikern (H. Steuding), favourable. 
E. Ziegler, Zwilf Reden Ciceros disponiert (W. 
Hirschfelder). ‘ Very useful.’ L. Borsari, Zopografia 
di Roma antica (H. Belling), very favourable. E. 
Sehmsdorf, Die Germanen in den Balkanlindern bis 
zum Auftreten der Goten (F. Dahn). ‘Too unres- 
trained in method.’ 

14 Feb. Jahresberichte iiber das hihere Schulwesen 
herausg. von C. Rethwisch. XIII. Jahrgang (0. 
Weissenfels). C. Justi, Winckelmann und seine 
Zeitgenossen. 2. A. (P. Herrmann), very favourable. 
H. Nohl, Schiilerkommentar zu Ciceros Rede fiir Sex. 
Roscius (W. Hirschfelder), favourable. Fr. Schlee, 
Zwei Berliner Sallusthandschriften (Th. Opitz). G. 
Muccio, Osservazioni zu Sallustio filosofo (K. 
Praechter), unfavourable. E. Rolland, Une copie de 
la vie de S. Théodose par Théodore (J. Draeseke), 
unfavourable. 

21 Feb. <A. Erman und Fr. Krebs, Aus 
den Papyrus der Kéniglichen Museen zu Berlin 
(C. Wessely), very favourable. O. Kern, Znscrip- 
tiones Thessalicae (O. Schulthess), favourable. 
A. Holm, W. Deecke, W. Soltau, Kultwrgeschichte 
des Klassischen Altertums (H, Belling), unfavourable. 
F. Ramorino, Tacito nella storia della coltura (Th. 
Opitz), favourable. Taciti De vita et moribus Agri- 
colae liber ed. G. Nemethy, (Th. Opitz), favourable. 
K. Krumbacher, Um arbeitungen bei Romanos (J. 
Driiseke), favourable. 

28 Feb. Egypt Exploration Fund. Archaeological 
Report 1898-1899, ed. by L. Griffith (A. Wiedemann), 
favourable. A. Sakellarios, Maparnphoes xpitixal 
Kal maraoypadixal eis thy 'ApiororéAous ’A@nvalwy 
modttelavy (Schneider), favourable. Lucianus rec. 
J. Sommerbrodt III. (P. Schulze). ‘ Every 
reader of Lucian will be thankful for this.’ Codices 
Graeci et Latini photographice depicti duce Se. de 
Vries V. Plautus. Codex Heidelb. 1613. Praefatus 
est C. Zangemeister (O. Plasberg), favourable. A. 
Schulten, Die rémische Flurteilung und thre. Reste 
(B. Kiibler). ‘A worthy contribution.’ G. M. 
Lane, A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges 
(C. Stegmann). ‘Very useful for students, but not 
suitable for schools,’ 
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7 March. N. Svoronos, Der athenische Volkskal- 
ender (G. Thiéle). ‘On the whole, sheds darkness 
rather than light.” H. Diels, Elementum (0. Weis- 
senfels). An introduction to the Greek and Latin 
thesaurus, unfavourable. Fr. Stolle, Wo schlug 
César den Ariovist.? (J. W.), favourable. 

14 March. Fr. Boll, Beitrage zur Vberlieferungs. 
geschichte der griechischen Astrologie und Astronomie, 
(K. Manitius), favourable. P. Gnjeditsch Kunst- 
geschichte, I. (H. Dannenberg). ‘Only the type and 
the illustrations can be praised.’ A. Mau, Pompeii, 
its life and art, transl. by F. W. Kelsey, (H. Belling), 
favourable. L. Delisle, Notice sur la rhétorique de 
Cicéron, trad. par Jean d’ Antioche (Th. Zielinski), 
favourable. G. Schimmelpfeng, Erzichliche Horazle- 
ktiire, 2 A. (O. Weissentels). ‘Sure of a sympathetic 
reception.’ Vitruvii de architectura libri X, it. 
ed, V. Rose, (H. Nohl), very favourable. Passages 
for Greck translation, by H. Peacock and W. Bell 
(H. D.), favourable. 
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1900. 


Figures tirées Tun manuscrit des Météorologiques 
@’ Aristote, C. Graux et A. Martin. From a Greek 
MS. in the private library of the King of Spain, with 
three plates and thirteen figures. Le littoral de 
U Inde @aprés Pomponius Mela, L. Malavialle. In 
Mela (iii, 67) for Oras tenet ab imo read a Tamo, 
and for ab Colide ad Cudwm read ad Indum. Anci- 
cnnes gammes enharmoniques, L. Laloy. A second 
art. Aristides Quintilian (p. 21 Meib.) gives six 
scales which all contain the quarters of tones cha- 
racteristic of the genre enharmonique. They were 
used in very ancient times and are referred to by Plato 
(Rep. 398). These scales are not like those we are 
used to meet with, but the text is explicit. Plaute, 
A. Macé. In Miles 1022 reads propera nam astando 
excrucior, ib. 1088, Atque adeo audin ? dic cito docle 
et cordate, Trin. 176 Advorsum quae ejus me opsecra- 
visset pater, ib. 289-291 Lacrumas haec mihi, quom 
video, eliciunt. Quid ego ad hoc genus hominum 
duravi? quin prius me ad pluris penetravi ? follow- 
ing Redslob, ib. 318 Lys. Quid exprobras? Phil. 
bene quod fecisti tibi fecisti non mihi, ib. 332, Mer- 
caturamn’ an venalis habuit, ubi rem perdidit! 
Orphica, Frag. 2 Abel, P. Jannery. This piece of 
sixty-six verses wep) ceronay ought to be kept in the 
Anthologies. It is anonymous, has nothing to do 
with orphism, and is not antique, having been com- 
posed under the empire. Salluste Histoires, M. 
Bonnet. In ii, 87 ruinague multorum fossac semi- 
pletae sunt, for semipletae read impletae, there having 
been a dittography of the last syllable of fossae. In 
i, 88 read multaque . .. per invidiam scriplorum 
parum celebrata sunt. Aurelius Victor, Epit. xxv, 
J. Chauvin. Read with two MSS. nec (= not even) 
catulum for necatulum. Fragment d'une liste de 
vaingqueurs aus jeux olympiques (Papyrus d’Oxyrhyn- 
chus), T. W. Beasley. Revises by this the chronology 
of certain odes of Pindar and Bacchylides and makes 
other criticisms. Note sur le Papyrus cexviii. @ 
Oxyrhynchus, B. Haussoullier. Critical remarks and 
reconstitution of part of the text. 
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Adler (F.) Das Mausoleum zu Halikarnass. (Aus 
‘Zeitschrift fiir Bauwesen”). Folio. 12 pp., 
5 plates. Berlin, Ernst & 8. 12 M. 

Aeschylus. Prometheus vinctus. Edited by F. C. 
Plaistowe and T. R. Mills. With introduction, 
notes, :and translation. Crown 8vo, 124 pp. 
(Univ. Tutor. Series). Clive. 3s. 6d. 

Antiphon. Kohm (J.) Neue Antiphon-Studien. 
8vo. 20pp. Wien. 

Archilochus. Reitzenstein (R.) Zwei neue Frag- 
mente der Epoden des Archilochus. 8vo. 8 pp., 
1 plate. Berlin. 

Aristoteles. Marchl (P.) Des Aristoteles Lehre 
von der Tierseele III. 8vo. 40pp. Metten. 
Bacchylides. Schone (J.) De dialecto Bacchylidea. 

8vo, 129 pp. Leipzig. 

Boor (C. de.) Bericht iiber eine Studienreise nach 
Italien, Spanien und England zum Zwecke hand- 
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8vo. 14 pp. Berlin. 

Bruns (Ivo.) Frauenemancipation in Athen, ein 
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Jahrhunderts, 8vo. 31 pp. Kiel. 1 M. 40. 

Ciecro. Zingler (Jo.) De Cicerone historico quaes- 
tiones. Svo. iv, 38 pp. Berlin, Mayer & M. 
1M. 20. 

Comici Graeci, Greek Comic Poets. Select Frag- 
ments, Edited by A. W. Pickard. Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. Frowde. 5s. 

Jontil (L.) Les (figurines en terre cuite des Eburo- 
vices, Veliocasses et Lexovii. Etude générale sur 
les Venus & gaines de la Gaule romaine. 8vo. 
84 pp., atlas of 23 plates. Evreux. 

Dewbner (L.) De incubatione capitula duo. 8vo. 
48 pp. Giessen. 

Eratosthenes. Rehm (A.) Eratosthenis Catasteris- 
morum fragmenta vaticana. Praemissum est de 
Catasterismorum recensionibus commentariolum. 
xxvi, 18 pp. Auerbacn. 

Euripides. Swoboda (A.) Zur Kritik und Erkli- 
rung von Euripides Iphigenia in Aulis. 8vo. 
12 pp. Wien. 

Eusebius, Schéne (Alfr.) Die Weltchronik des 
Eusebius in ihrer Bearbeitung durch Hieronymus. 
8vo. xiii, 280 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 8 M. 

Fischer (J.) Ad artis veterum onirocriticae historiam 
symbola. 8vo. 50 pp. Jena. 

Gennadius. Czapla (B.) Gennadius als Litterar- 
historiker. Eine quellenkritische Untersuchung 
der Schrift des Gennadius von Marseille ‘‘ De 
viris illustribus.” 8vo. 42 pp. Miinster. 

Georgii (W.) Uber den Verfasser der grammatischen 
Chrestomathie. 8vo. 26 pp. Kaiserslautern. 
Glossariorum latinorum Corpus. Vol. VI. Fase. 
II. (Thesaurus glossarum emendatarum confecit 
G. Goetz. ParsI. Fase. II.) 8vo. pp. 369-754. 

Leipzig, Teubner, 18 M. 

Homer. Ludwich (Art.) Textkritische Unter- 
suchungen iiber die mythologischen Scholien zu 
Homer’s Ilias. 4to. 28 pp. Kinigsberg. 30 Pf. 

Isecrates. De Bigis. Edited by W. J. Woodhouse. 
With introduction and notes, Crown 8vo. 56 pp. 
(Univ. Tut. Series.) Clive. 2s. 6d. 

—the same, translated by W. J. Woodhouse 
Crown 8vo. 14pp. Same seriesand publisher. 1s. 

Julianus Apostata, Brambs (J. G.) Studien zu den 
Werken Julians des Apostaten. II. 8vo. 37 pp. 
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Klauser (H.) Die Erziehungim Alterthum, besonders 
bei den Hellenen, und in der Neuzeit. 8vo. 23 pp. 
Czernowitz. 

Licbenam (W.)  Stiidteverwaltung im romischen 
Kaiserreiche. 8vo. xviii, 577 pp. Leipzig, 
Duncker & Humblot. 14 M. 

Lucian. Hime (H. W. L.) Lucian, the Syrian 
Satirist. 8vo, Longmans. 5s. 

Manitius (M.) Beitriige zur Geschichte des Ovidius 
und anderer rémischer Schriftsteller im Mittelalter. 
(Aus *‘Philologus” Suppl. Vol. VII.)  8vo. 
48 pp. Leipzig, Dieterich. 1 M. 

Marquart (J.) Chronologische Untersuchungen. 
(Aus ‘Philologus,” Suppl. Vol. VII.)  8vo. 
86 pp. Leipzig, Dieterich. 3 M. 

Mau(A.) Pompeii: its lifeand art. Translated by 
F. W. Kelsey. Royal 8vo. 532 pp. Plates. 
Macmillan. £1 5s. 

Maximus Tyrius. Diirr (K.) Sprachliche Unter- 
suchungen zu den Dialexeis des Maximus von 
Tyrus. 8vo. 69 pp. Heidelberg. 

Meyer (P. M.) Das Heerwesen der Ptolemaeer und 
Romer in Aegypten. 8vo, x, 231 pp. Leipzig. 
Teubner. 8 M. 

Mitchhoefer. Uber die Griiberkunst der Hellenen. 
8vo. 22 pp. Kiel. 1M. 40. 

Miiller (K. O.) and F. Wieseler. Antike Denkmiiler 
zur griechischen Gitterlehre. 4th Edition by 
K. Wernicke. Vol. II. Fase. 2. Poseidon. 
Demeter. Kore. 8vo. pp. 141-262, 10 plates in 

oblong folio. Leipzig, Dieterich. 5 M. 

Miiller (Otto ) Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des 
attischen Biirger- und Eherechts. (Aus. ‘ Jahr- 
biicher fiir class. Philologie. Suppl. Vol. 25.) 
8vo, pp. 663-863. Leipzig, Teubner. 7 M. 20. 

Musici Romani. Schmidt (C.) Quaestiones de 
Musicis scriptoribus Romanis inprimis de Cassio- 
doro et Isidoro. 8vo. 62 pp. Giessen. 

Neumann (K. Jo.) Die Grundherrshaft der rémi- 
schen Republik, die Bauernbefreiung und die 
Entstehung der servianischen Verfassung. 8vo. 
38 pp. Strassburg, Heitz. 1M 

Ovidius. First and second books of the Metamor- 
phoses, Edited for the use of schools by W. T. 
Peck. (School Classics, by J. Tetlow.) 16 mo, 
12. 234 pp. Boston, Ginn. 55 cts. 

Ovid. Selections from Tristia. Edited with notes 
and vocabulary by H. F. Morland Simpson. 12 mo. 
102 pp. (Cambr. Series for Schools.) Clays. 
1s. 6d. 


Petronius. Enia (Mett.) I] satiricon e il suo autore 
Petronio Arbitro. 8vo. 101 pp. Palermo. 


Plato, Theaetetus, translated, with introduction by , " 


s. W. Ayde. Crown 8vo. 182 pp. Maclehose. 


4s. 6d. 

Plato. Wilbrandt (R.) Platos Ideenlehre in der 
Darstellung und in der Kritik des Aristoteles. 8vo. 
32 pp. Berlin. 

Plutarch. Schrader (Herm.) De Plutarchi Chaero- 
nensis ‘Ounpixais pedéras et de ejusdem quae 
fertur vita Homeri. 8vo. 40 pp. Gotha, Perthes, 
80 Pf. 

Prestel (F.) Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der grie- 
chischen Sprache. 8vo. 67 pp.  Miinner- 
stadt. 

Preuner (Er.) Kin delphisches Weihegeschenk. 
8vo. 115 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 3M. 20. 

Schmidt (J). Uber phonetische und graphische 
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Erscheinungen im Vulgirgriechischen. 8vo. 
36 pp. Leipzig. 

Seneca (L. Annaeus.) Opera quae supersunt. Vol. I. 
Fasc. II. De beneficiis libri vii, De clementia 
libri II. Ed. Car. Hosius. 12mo. xxvi, 267 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 2M. 40. 

Sophocles. Blaydes (F. H. M.) Adversaria critica 
in Sophoclem. 8vo. iv, 290 pp. Halle, Waisen- 
haus. 6M. 

Taciti Dialogus de oratoribus. Recognovit A. 
Schiéne. 8vo. 95 pp. Dresden. 3 M. 

Tacitus. Miillenhoff (K. J.) Deutche Altertums- 
kunde. Vol. IV Part 2. Die Germania erlau- 
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tert. 8vo. xxiv, pp. 885-751. Berlin, Weid- 
mann, 10M. 

Theocritus. Wendel (C.) De nominibus Bucolicis, 
Pars I: De Theocriti nominibus Bucolicis. 8vo, 
34 pp. Halle. 

Thucydides, Translated into English, with an essay 
on inscriptions by B. Jowett. 2 vols. 8vo. 
890 pp. Frowde. 15s. 

Virgil. Aeneid. Book V. Edited with notes and 
vocabulary by A. Sidgwick. 12mo. 116 pp. 
(Cambr. Series for Schools.) Clays. 1s. 6d. 

Wells (E. A.) First exercises in Latin prose compo- 
sition. 12mo, 76 pp. Bell. 1s. 








